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ITALY AND ITS PROSPECTS. 


7 unreasonable persons who expect to find law or 
logic in treaties may perhaps take exception to the 
document which has issued from the Zurich Conferences. 
The reservation of the ducal rights may not prove of much 
ultimate value ; but the reasons alleged in favour of that 
arrangement suffer by the unlucky juxtaposition of more 
material stipulations. Tuscany, Modena, and Parma, are, it 
would appear, to be dealt with by a European Congress because 
the territorial arrangements of Italy can only be changed 
with the assent of the Powers who were parties to the treaty 
of Vienna. Yet the concurrence of Europe is not less neces- 
sary to give a formal sanction to the acquisition of Lombardy 
whether by France or Sardinia. The war between France 
and Austria abrogated the treaties of 1815 only as between 
the belligerent Powers, and leaves it open to Russia, Prussia, 
and England, ¢f they were so disposed, to complain of any 
disturbance of the equilibrium adjusted at Vienna. The 
cession of Lombardy and the transfer of Central Italy to the 
House of Savoy equally constitute technical offences against 
the treaty rights of neutral Powers, and it argues some bold- 
ness on the part of the united Emperors to appeal to the 
pedantries of international law in the same instrument in which 
they set them at defiance. The treaty of Zurich is perhaps 
to be regarded rather as a memento of the past than a 
guide for the future. It adds one, and only one, significant 
provision to the rough draft sketched at the first meeting of 
the Emperors—that which determines the debt which Lom- 
bardy is to bear. All the rest is a mere diplomatic dilution 
of the sufficiently meagre terms of the Villafranca Conven- 
tion. The Dukes are reserved instead of being restored. A 
recommendation to make impossible reforms takes the place 
of the Presidency originally offered to the Porz. The out- 
line of the Italian Confederation is made a little less shadowy 
now that its impossibility is obvious, but the really essential 
point—the settlement of Central Italy—is left open for the 
determination of a Congress which may never assemble. 

The alternate assertions and contradictions as to the 
meeting of a Congress may be understood to imply that 
England, having assented to the principle of the proposal, is 
not yet.satisfied with the preliminary conditions and limita- 
tions. The Plenipotentiaries of great Sovereigns cannot 
meet like members of a Cabinet, ready to yield to argument 
or to be overruled by votes when there is a difference of 
opinion as to the best mode of attaining a common object. 
Minor compromises, details of arrangement, and the formal 
sanction of foregone conclusions, constitute the proper busi- 
ness of a Congress; and except when a general understanding 
has already been established, it is better that negotiations 
should be carried on in a less ceremonious manner. It can 
scarcely be expected that Austria will take a part in the 
assemblage, unless some previous security for a consideration 
of her interests is offered by her old or new allies. England, on 
the other hand, is pledged to regard the wishes of the Italian 
people, and is not indisposed to see the formation of a powerful 
State which may supersede the necessity for future Con- 
gresses on the affairs of Italy. Untii these discrepancies are 
approximately reconciled or set aside, it is useless fur a body 
of dignified diplomatists to meet for the purpose of ascer- 
taining that their instructions are incompatible with any 
possible agreement. The fate of nations will never be deter- 
mined by a majority of votes, inasmuch as a member of the 
Congress has always the right to withdraw at any moment 
from its deliberations. 

There is, in truth, nothing left to argue about. Even the 
French papers have ceased to prate of the dangers and difli- 
culties which might attend Italian independence. The case 
of the Legations, which was the most embarrassing part of 
the question, has been stated with unanswerable force in the 


memorandum of the Provisional Government. The country 
which Archbishop CuLten praises as happy while he de- 
nounces it as ungrateful, has for ten years been governed in 
the name of the Pope by foreign martial law. Austrian 
generals and officers have supplanted the paternal Govern- 
ment which has lately drawn forth crocodile tears of sym- 
pathy from so many unctuous prelates. Late events have 
removed the external force which alone attempted to pre- 
serve the public peace, and the inhabitants of Romagna, 
knowing that the Pore was altogether impotent, have taken 
the administration of affairs into their own hands, with the 
intention of henceforth belonging to an organized and inde- 
pendent State. As soon as the Austrian garrison left Bologna, 
the Legate followed his protectors as a matter of course, and 
waited behind their lines for a victory which might restore 
the obedience of the Porr’s conquered subjects. Europe 
is called upon to choose between anarchy under the name of 
ecclesiastical administration, and the vigorous and orderly 
rule of the House of Savoy. If the criminal alternative 
has not already been decisively rejected, it would be better 
that England should abstain from all complicity in the crime 
which is to use the Congress as its instrument. 

Every week which elapses before the intervention of 
foreigners commences ought to promote the triumph of the 
Italian cause. The experience of freedom, the fact of inde- 
pendence, the consciousness of national life, should be incom- 
parably more valuable than declamations at home or pro- 
mises and exhortations from abroad. Possession compels 
injustice to take the form of encroachment, while it involves 
the command of all the moral and material resources of the 
country. Ducal pretenders, Papal mercenaries, and even 
foreign protectors must henceforth appear as invaders if they 
come at all. Italy has no want of chivalrous leaders, and 
their armies ought to be daily increasing in numbers and in 
discipline. A strong and united kingdom, determined to 
maintain its own unity, will, sooner or later, become conven- 
tionally visible even to the purblind eyes of diplomacy. 
There is a residuum of truth even in the windy extrava- 
gances of Mazzini, though it is not necessary that Vicror 
EmMANUEL, by following his advice, should prove himself a 
fool for the purpose of becoming a hero. It is, however, 
undeniable that twenty-six millions, or half twenty-six 
wmillions of men, have their destinies in their own 
control. The King of Sarprnra is certainly not called 
upon to assert Italian unity by declaring war, at Mazzini’s 
bidding, against the only other considerable Italian Power. 
Naples may perhaps, sooner or later, join the national 
cause, and any attempt to oppose it would be lightly punished 
by the deposition of the reigning dynasty; but, in the mean- 
time, Piedmont ought carefully to abstain from any violation 
of the established rules of international law. The aid of a 
Neapolitan revolution, even if it were desirable in itself, 
would be dearly purchased at the cost of a new excuse for 
French or Austrian interference. The Republican de- 
claimer, as usual, proposes to resist disciplined legions by 
means of an imaginary levy of enthusiastic insurgents. If 
there were any use in reasoning with dreamy agitators, it 
might be asked why the latent myriads of combatants have 
not long since proved their own existence, and imposed an 
irresistible obligation on the Kine whom their leader com- 
pliments and suspects. Vicror Emmanvet would never 
have accepted the armistice of Villafranca if one half of the 
figurative patriots offered by Mazzini had been in arms to 
aid him in prosecuting the war. If, indeed, he had pro- 
claimed unity—if he had said this and professed that—innu- 
merable hosts would, it seems, have sprung from the earth 
to sweep Austria from the face of Italy. Perhaps it might 
have been as well first to accomplish the task, and then to 
dispose, as circumstances might allow, of the independence 


which would have been secured, Whatever doubts may he 
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entertained of the character of Victron EMMANUEL, it would 
be at least as easy to deal with a native King as with a 
foreign conqueror. 

There is\g certain inconsistency in Mazzini’s counsels 
which might be embarrassing in practice although it by no 
means interferes with the fluency of patriotic rhetoric. The 
Kuve is exhorted to imitate Danton and the French Conven- 
tion in their vigorous measures, and at the same time to 
allow unlimited freedom of speech, of printing, and 
of assembling. Simple students of history, after reading 
hundreds of French apologies, have never yet been able to 
understand how the September massacres conduced to the 
defeat of the European Coalition. The successful struggle of 
France is sufficiently explained by the negotiations of 
Brunswick with Dumourrez, by the suicidal jealousies 
between Austria and Prussia, and, finally, by the qualities of 
the veterans who fought on the frontiers while the Repub- 
lican levies were gradually learning to become soldiers, 
There is not the smallest pretext for setting up a guillotine 
in Turin, but Italy would do well to imitate the stern de- 
fiance which the French Republic hurled against all foreign 
- invaders. The rigid dictatorship of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and the entire suppression of all public discussion, 
may not perhaps be necessary to the success of the national 
struggle ; but it is strange that modern Jacobins should 
complain of the moderate control which was assumed during 
the war by the Piedmontese Government over the reactionary 
press. The Convention would probably have admitted the 
assassins of Anviti to the honours of a public sitting, and to 
the complimentary embrace of the President of the day ; but 
in this respect, also, the King of Sarpin1a may be excused 
for departing from the orthodox Revolutionary precedent. 

In 1813, the kingdom of Prussia, then reduced to five 
millions of inhabitants, raised 250,000 regular troops for the 
War of Liberation against the French. At this moment 
Piedmont and the provinces of Central Italy command a 
larger number of trained soldiers, and their population can- 
not be less than ten or eleven millions. The valleys of the 
Po and of the Arno are incomparably richer than the sands 
of Northern Germany, and GaRiBALDI is as famous, as 
popular, and as daring as Biucuer himself. It will be easy 
to hold the Papalini in awe, and to check the possible inso- 
lence of the Neapolitan Government. The appearance of 
more formidable enemies is not even certain, for France 
seems once more to be leaning to the cause of justice, and 
Austria single-handed will scarcely venture to renew the war 
at the risk of a Hungarian insurrection. The question of Italian 
unity may safely be postponed, and in general it may be said 
that big words and abstractions are likely to do as little for 
Italy in future as they have done since the commencement 
of Mazzini’s unprosperous career. 


THE NAVY RESERVE. 


HY is the great problem how to man the navy still 
unsolved? It is certainly not for any lack of interest 
on the part of the public, nor for want of abundant sug- 
gestions from practical authorities. Only this very week the 
Times has contained two long letters on the subject from Sir 
Cuartes Narrer and Sir Maurice besides a 
leader which pointedly sums up the recommendations of the 
two Admirals. There might have been something encou- 
raging in such a demonstration in the dark age before Sir 
Joun Paxineton had spent his pocket-money in the recon- 
struction of the navy. But we have been running in the 
same ruts now for about two years. We get plenty of excel- 
lent advice, constantly repeated in letters and leaders, in large 
type and small—read, in all probability, by men of every class, 
from First Lords to stokers—and all ending in nothing. 
There is a time for all things—a time to talk and a time to 
act ; and we really know nothing which would diffuse such 
universal satisfaction as some clear indication that the Admi- 
ralty had at last caught sight of the signal for action. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that the whole available expe- 
rience and ingenuity of the country has been steadily directed 
for years to the invention of some practicable scheme for 
securing a permanent and adequate reserve of seamen. The 
special knowledge of Admirals‘ who have grown grey in the 
service, the plain common-sense of men of business, and 
the judgment of a Commission which spared no pains to 
get to the bottom of the difficulty, all point in the same 
direction. 
The Report of the Commissioners said that the men might 
be obtained whenever the Admiralty chose to offer an ade- 


quate retaining fee. “Money,” says Admiral BerKe.ey, 
“must be the foundation of your reserve.” Sir CHar.es 
Napier echoes the same opinion. “It is purely a money 
“question ; if the money is forthcoming the difficulty 
“vanishes. If the country will not give the money we must 
“remain as we are.” No one doubts that the country is 
willing to give whatever may be required—so we may dismiss 
the second alternative ; and even in the absence of the autho- 
rity by which the position is supported it might perhaps be 
assumed with considerable confidence that without pay 
there can be no reserve, and that a fair remuneration 
will fill up the ranks to almost any strength that may 
be desired. ‘The terrible difficulty which has been talked 
about until nine persons out of ten really believe in its exis- 
tence, is after all a bugbear. The principle on which the 
reserve must be constructed is ascertained beyond all doubt, 
The Admiralty have obtained from Parliament all the money 
they asked for the purpose, and indeed had some difficulty 
in preventing the House of Commons from forcing upon 
them a more liberal vote. The details of the projected 
scheme have been under consideration so long that there 
is scarcely a landsman in England who is not as familiar 
with all the practical arrangements which old sailors have 
proposed as if he had passed half his life on the deck of a 
man-of-war. What, then, are we waiting for? If the Lords 
of the Admiralty have not yet mastered the data of the 
problem, it is hopeless to expect that they will ever arrive at 
a conclusion. And yet not one step has been taken towards 
the formation of the reserve on which the future 
position of England will mainly depend. It must need 
some considerable time before any new system such 
as is contemplated can be got into effegtive working 
order; but there is the more reason why no unne- 
cessary delay should be interposed before the commence- 
ment of the experiment. The only question about which 
there is room for any serious difference of opinion is the 
amount of pay which will suffice to tempt seafaring men 
to undertake the obligation of serving in the fleet when 
called upon. The difficulty will not be evaded, and certainly 
the expense will not be lessened, by postponing the forma- 
tion of the reserve until some fresh war or alarm of war 
shall have exhausted all our available resources. Abundant 
materials are at the disposal of the Admiralty for settling the 
knotty question of the amount of the retaining fee, and a 
guess made to-morrow is quite as likely to be right as any 
decision that could be come to a dozen years hence. 
Whatever tactics may be adopted for the defence of the 
coast, a permanent reserve will be an essential element of 
every scheme. Sir Cuartes Napier’s project of manning the 
Channel squadron in time of peace almost exclusively with 
A.B.’s would provide a nucleus of highly-trained seamen suffi- 
cient for a much larger fleet ; but without an ample reserve to 
fill up the complements of newly-commissioned ships, it would 
be a loss rather than a gain in strength to scatter the crews 
of ten ships over a fleet of twenty. It is the same with 
Admiral BerKxe.ey’s suggestion. It is quite possible that he 
may be right in the estimate which he forms of the relative 
efficiency of first-rates and gun-boats, though the question will 
probably not be settled until after the next great naval war. 
Buta hundred guns in as many separate vessels will certainly 
not require fewer hands to work them than when they are all 
concentrated on board of a three-decker. The reserve must 
be the basis of whatever plan may be adopted, and until that 
is successfully organized, all the expenditure of the dock- 
yards, even if it were made twice as effective as it is, will be 
of little avail. Almost the only possible explanation of the 
inertness of the authorities is the hypothesis that they have 
begun to doubt the sufficiency of the terms which they pro- 
posed to offer. The vote of 100,000/. was based upon the cal- 
culation that 5/. a year in money, together with pensions and 
prospective advantages equivalent at least to 1/.a year more, 
would be an ample bid for the services of merchant seamen. 
This was the estimate of the Commissioners, and if it is to 
be relied on, the experiment ought to be tried at once. Sir 
CuarLes Napier, and others well qualified to form an opi- 
nion, have doubted whether the temptation of such an offer 
will prove a sufficient inducement; but even in this view 
there is nothing, we believe, to prevent the Admiralty from 
applying the funds placed at their disposal in more liberal 
pay to a reduced number of sailors. If there were, the whole 
blame of the delay which is taking place must rest on the 
Board of Admiralty ; for it was only in consequence of their 
confident faith in the correctness of their estimate that pro- 
vision was not made for a more generous scale of pay. 
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Should it, however, be found that larger powers are required | 


to enable the Board to inaugurate the scheme, it is quite 
certain that the House of Commons will be prepared to 
sanction any expenditure, however considerable, which may 
appear to be necessary for the purpose. It is only by trying 
the experiment that the requirements of sailors can be 
ascertained, and on the principle of not venturing into the 
water until they have learned to swim, the Admiralty seem 
resolved not to bid for a reserve until the market 
price has been first ascertained. On these terms we may 
despair of seeing any scheme put. into execution, and some 
ten years hence we shall perhaps still have Admirals pointing 
out almost daily what ought to be done, the public insisting 
on instant action, and the Admiralty, like Walter the 
Doubter, doing nothing at all because they have not the 
courage and capacity to decide between a number of almost 
identical projects, the worst of which would be preferable to 
fruitless inaction. It is undoubtedly important that the 
first offer should be sufficient to command success. Parsi- 
mony in the beginning will assuredly lead to extravagance 
in the end, and all that the Admiralty have to do is to take 
care that their scheme, when first promulgated, shall be 
attractive enough to secure the requisite number of men. 
The difference between the most niggardly and the most 
liberal estimate, would not be a tenth part of the sums which 
are annually wasted in the dockyards. A pound more or 
less in the annual fee would make a difference of only 
30,0001. a year in the cost of the whole reserve—a sum 
which might probably be saved by proper economy in the con- 
struction of a single ship. The whole principle of dockyard 
work is to secure efficiency without the smallest regard to 
expense. Millions are wasted in this way every year, and 
yet the vital project of a reserve to man our costly fleet hangs 
over from month to month, and from year to year, because 
the Admiralty cannot make up their minds whether 100,000/, 
or 200,000/. a year may be required for the purpose. The 
mere interest on the capital expended on ships which re- 
main useless for want of men is far greater than the largest 
outlay which the maintenance of an ample reserve could 
require. 

Clearly there is but one rational course under such cireum- 
stances. Let the offer be at any rate enough. It is not 
worth while to risk the efficiency of the whole scheme for 
the sake of the paltry saving which a parsimonious scale 
of pay might effect. The worst that could happen would 
be that the country would be paying a trifle more than the 
minimum price at which its wants might have been supplied. 
But at the same time it will be gaining an amount of 
security worth fifty times the money which can possibly be 
spent upon it. If the matter is regarded merely from a 
commercial point of view, the cost of delay is altogether out 
of comparison with the expense of the most extravagantly 
organized reserve. Every year we are spending millions on 
the construction of new ships, and all this money is literally 
thrown away because we do not spend a few thousands more 
in securing the crews, without which all our vessels are 
useless. What would be thought of a man who should 
build a huge factory at enormous cost and then leave it 
empty and useless for years, because he could not satisfy 
himself as to the exact rate of wages he must offer to get his 
machinery to work? This would not be more penny-wise 
and pound-foolish than the conduct of the Admiralty in 
building expensive ships and grudging the moderate outlay 
which would furnish the means of manning them. 


THE SAN JUAN QUESTION. 


‘ye English people at all times wish for the friendship of 
America, and at present the Americans are unusually 
disposed to maintain peace with England ; yet it is impos- 
sible to say that a collision may not already have taken 
place, and it is still doubtful whether the Government of 
Washington will have the justice and the courage to disavow 
a wanton outrage. Unprincipled journalists in different 
parts of the Union are, according to custom, endeavouring 
to stir up the cupidity and selfish vanity of their country- 
men. Pretended proofs of the American claim to San Juan 


are everywhere mixed up with insinuations that an unlawful 
acquisition might involve even a greater triumph than the 
vindication of a disputed right. The question of title is of 
secondary importance, and the ownership of the disputed 
territory is of itself scarcely worth a contest; but it seems 
improbable that American statesmen can be sincere in their 
professed belief in the validity of their claim. According to 


the treaty, the boundary line is to pass along the mid channel 
between Vancouver's Island and the mainland; and it is 
not disputed that San Juan is nearer to the English shore 
than to the American territory on the continent, The 
objection that the open sea can, according to the law of 
nations, belong io neither Power, is wholly immaterial to 
the construction of the agreement. It was not the intention 
of the negotiators to interfere with the maritime rights of other 
nations, but to lay down an intelligible frontier between the 
dominions of England and the United States, It is absurd 
to pretend that, in drawing the frontier on the map, they 
were thinking of some hydrographic chart, in which the 
navigable or preferable channel might deviate to the east or 
to the west. On land, they had followed a parallel of lati- 
tude without reference to plain, to mountain, or to river, 
and they certainly never intended to be diverted by currents 


| or sandbanks in pursuing their direct geographical course 


along the surface of the narrow sea. The channel between 


| Vancouver's Island and the mainland is like the channel 


between England and France, or the channel between Great 
Britain and Ireland. The whole interval between the oppo- 
site shores is treated as a single body of water, and the 
boundary line which coincides with its centre determines 
the ownership of the islands, as it may leave them on one side 
or the other. 

The Americans, indeed, assert that the islands themselves 
divide the intermediate sea into two parallel channels, 
and they discover, as might have been expected, that the arm 
which is farthest from their own shores is the deepest, the 
widest, the safest,and the best entitled to the name and dignity 
of a channel. Some of their controversialists have even the 
coolness to argue that, as small islands commonly belong to 
the adjacent continent, the very spot in dispute must be con- 
sidered as a part of the mainland which is assumed in the 
treaty as one of the shores of the channel. If England and 
Ireland were, under a similar compact, disputing the sove~ 
reignty of the Isle of Man, it would probably be thought 
that the centre of St. George’s Channel was the half-way 
point between Liverpool and Dublin; nor would it be 
deemed material to inquire whether ships generally passed 
on the Eastern or Western side of the island which is inter- 
posed between the shores. Some blame has been thrown on 
the diplomatists whose deficiency in grammar or in geography 
has given rise to the troublesome uncertainty as to the 
Straits of Fuca; but it would not have been easy to adopt any 
frontier or mode of definition which might not have been 
explained away into confusion by the exercise of American 
ingenuity. The channel between two shores is the sea by 
which they are separated, and the minor channels formed by 
intermediate islands can in no case be made to satisfy the gene- 
ral term. Some of the American writers are so conscious of 
the weakness of their cause, that they attempt to set up re- 
cent acts of ownership as interpreting or overriding the treaty. 
The Legislature of Washington Territory has, it seems, in- 
cluded San Juan within the limits of a new county, and that 
imposing act of sovereignty has never been questioned either by 
the Federal Congress or by England. It is highly probable 
that an encroachment may have been perpetrated by an 
Assembly of frontier-settlers, but on the wholeit may be as well 
to allow the language of a modern treaty to speak for itself. 
If the American claim ultimately prevails, its success will 
be all the more acceptable when it is understood to have 
been wholly incompatible with the purpose of the negotiators 
and with the true intent of the treaty. 

As the matter has been for some time under discussion, 
the English Government is no longer in a position to assert its 
right by force, after the fashion of General Harney ; and ac- 
cordingly Mr. Douveuas and the naval officers of the station 
exercised a sound discretion in treating the American 
act of violence rather as an unprovoked defiance than 
as a positive usurpation of territory. For the present, 
neither party has a right to exclusive occupation, and 
the unjustifiable seizure of the island interferes, not 
with English possession, but with a title which will 
only take effect at the close of the pending liti- 
gation. The beneficial ownership of an island hitherto 
uninhabited cannot be considered of material importance, 
nor is there any reason to suppose that San Juan will at a 
future time be occupied as a military post. But for the late 
outrage, the negotiation might have been indefinitely pro- 
longed without any inconvenience except the liability te 
similar acts of aggression. As it is now desirable to settle 
the question, the case seems ripe for arbitration, and the 
English Government might safely allow the President te 
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choose any European Sovereign as an umpire. In a matter 
of this kind there would be no temptation to partiality, and 
even if an erroneous decision were given, the national 
honour would not be compromised by the legal obligation of 
surrendering a worthless island. 

On the other hand, it is dangerous, as well as degrading, to 
submit in the smallest degree to lawless force. All experi- 
ence shows that in national, as in private intercourse, imme- 
diate resistance to encroachment is the best security for ex- 
emption from graver provocations. A careless word may be 
checked without ulterior consequences, when tameness may 
tempt the aggressor to venture on some unpardonable act 
of violence. American officials are generally willing to ac- 
quire mob popularity at the cheap cost of menacing language 
addressed to England, but their countrymen would scarcely 
reward or admire the authors of an entirely unnecessary war. 
The Government of Washington is perfectly aware that 
England only wishes to avoid the necessity of resenting the 
provocation which has been offered. It will be necessary to 
make it understood that, if the necessity arises, the challenge, 
however unwelcome, will nevertheless not be declined. A 
great Imperial Power has special duties towards the outlying 
subjects who rely exclusively on the mother country for 
protection against foreign encroachment. The English 
possessions on the North-West coast of America can only be 
preserved through the loyalty of the colonists and through 
their confidence in support from home. If the miserable 
little island of San Juan were abandoned in deference to 
American cupidity, the harbours of Vancouver's Island and 
the gold-fields of the Fraser River would soon be occupied 
by some impudent candidate for Californian popularity or 
by some pretender to Presidential honours, 


ITALIANS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 


ee a MAZZINT is one of the curses of Italy ; but, 
to judge from much which has been written about him 
lately, there is danger that he will receive less than justice 
at the hands of Englishmen. He is an instance of a man 
of very peculiar genius and temperament driven frantic from 
lack of the things which are to us in England the common 
bread of life. He is hungry and athirst for a country. 
Englishmen, on the contrary, are positively sated with the 
food which wakens so poignant an appetite in him and in 
thousands of his countrymen. The glories of our history, 
our inviolate soil, our perfect independence, our great 
place in the European system, have all been so constantly 
before our eyes ever since we could speak or think that, as 
grown men, we can scarcely speak or think of them except 
in commonplaces. The danger with us is that persons of 
quick passions and shallow reflection will run into theories 
‘which are the reverse of Mazzinianism. We have English- 
men who, like Mr. Bricnur, feel a systematic prefer- 
ence for alien institutions, and who have eyes only for 
certain small inconveniences which incidentally result from 
the greatness of their country. There are many of us too 
who, with a judgment less distorted than that of the Man- 
chester politicians, are yet quite unequal to any appreciation 
of Mazzinr’s state of mind. There is a moral disease, though 
(thank Gop!) no Englishman suffers from it, produced by forced 
repression of the feelings which are summed up in patriotism. 
Mazzinr’s whole being is possessed with it; but that he is 
not solitary in his condition is proved by the perfect sym- 
pathy which unites him with thousands who differ only from 
him in being less brilliantly endowed with eloquence and 
fancy. His influence has, in England at all events, the look 
of a miracle; and, indeed, the devotion which, when it hasa 
king for its object, is called loyalty, is now commanded only 
by men like this reckless agitator. Medisvalizing young 
ladies and young gentlemen may dream that the self- 
sacrifice of the English Cavaliers and Scottish Jacobites 
is not yet an impossibility; but where shall we look 
for it? Has the Emperor of Austria, has the Emperor 
of the Frencu, has even the King of Sarpinia a Court- 
Chamberlain so enthusiastic that he would amputate one 
joint of one little finger to save his Sovereign’s throne? 
But Mazzini has only to give the word, and men die for 
him without a murmur. He has numberless disciples who, 
when he plays on the chord of Italian patriotism in their 
breasts, march contentedly to the prison or the scaffold, or 
stand unmoved before a platoon of glimmering musket- 
barrels. It is most unquestionable that intense belief in his 
cause has an effect on him not unlike that which the sense 


of hereditary right has on exiled pretenders, Nothing could 


be calmer than the equanimity with which the two last of 
the Sruarts in exile contemplated the fate of the brave 
men whom they were the means of sending to the block or 
the gallows. And so Mazzin1 hardly seems to feel pity for 
the multitude of young lives he has thrown away in fool- 
hardy enterprises. Was it not their duty to die for Italy? 

The sympathies which have made so many Italians blind 
devotees of Mazzrni are peculiarly strong in the Legations, 
The inhabitants of this part of the Papal dominions have 
not only no country, but not even a substitute for one—not 
only no history, but not even an apology for one. Such dis- 
tinction as there is in their annals belongs entirely to the 
period before they became subjects of the Popedom. There 
is special impudence in the attempt of the Ultramontane 
Prelates throughout Europe to represent the tie which unites 
these countries to the other States of the Church as pecu- 
liarly sacred. It is not too much to say that there is scarcely 
a square mile of these possessions which is not the profits of 
some monstrous crime. The title to much of them is traced 
down from Czsar Borata. Moreover, sinceitsre-establishment 
after the downfall of Naporon, the Papacy has shown less 
and less inclination to satisfy the patriotic longings of its 
subjects, and particularly of those on the Eastern side of the 
Peninsula. While the Roman Catholic world has been grow. 
ing more and more Ultramontane, the Pore has progressively 
become less and less Italian. Except during the brief and 
anomalous period of Pope Prus’s early liberalism, the secular 
interests of Central Italy have been steadily subordinated 
to the ecclesiastical interests of the Holy See. There may be 
some fervent Romanists who see no misfortune in this, 
and we find them wondering in good faith that the honour 
of serving as the seat of so great an institution as the Pope- 
dom does not reconcile the population of the States of the 
Church to the want of a country. It is no doubt true that 
the transfer of the Supreme Pontiff to Avignon, or Vienna, 
or Jerusalem would be felt as a severe humiliation by every 
Italian. Lord SHarressury will not find twenty complete Pro- 
testants, or twenty men who have the making of complete Pro- 
testants in them, in all the Peninsula. but to have the 
Pore is not felt as a distinction when he ostentatiously de- 
clares himself less an Italian Sovereign than a cosmopolitan 
Pontiff. During the prevalence of such a form of ambition 
as that which has of late years inspired the Vatican, the 
Legations feel that they are simply retained by it as a field 
for fiscal extortion. They are adhered to because they de- 
fray the extravagant expenditure required by a ceremonial 
and establishment which are no benefit to‘them, and which 
are not intended to be a benefit. They are loved for the 
taxes they pay. They are by no means the favoured chil- 
dren of the Holy Father. They are merely labourers on his 
home-farm. 

To the pain, undreamed of in England, which is caused by 
atrophy of the noblest aspirations of humanity, there is 
added, in the case of the Legations, the grievance of a curi- 
ously bad Government. There is no use in exaggerating the 
vices of the Popr’s secular system. It is bad, but not bad in 
intention. It is inefficient, but not inactive. M. AsBout 
has given one view of it to the world in his celebrated 
pamphlet, but there is another aspect of it which he has 
brought out in his exquisite novel of Jolla. It may, perhaps, 
be best described as exactly like a government of old women. 
It means to be paternal, and only succeeds in being maternal. 
It is kind, but meddling beyond human endurance. It is 
benevolent, but devises utterly childish expedients for carrying 
its benevolence into action. It pries into the minutest con- 
cerns of private life, and holds up its hands in horror at the 
slightest outbreak of human passion. As for its laws and civil 
administration, they are much what might be expected if 
Mrs. Gamp were Chief Justice and Mrs. Harris Home 
Secretary. Nobody knows before what tribunal to carry 
his cause. Nobody knows what sort of law will be applied 
to it—indeed it is impossible to say whether law will be 
applied at all, for the chances are that some vague moral 
sentiment or religious dogma will be considered by the 
priestly judge as conclusive in the dispute. Such a Govern- 
ment is regarded by its subjects as the other sex is some- 
times regarded by men who have been kept too long under 
feminine tutelage. It is hated like a despotic grandmother. 
The fact is, that everybody outgrows clerical superinten- 
dence. Many of us, during part of our lives, have been 
ruled by clergymen, and can partly understand the state of 
mind which would be produced by complete and prolonged 
ecclesiastical supremacy in secular affairs. Who would 
answer for his loyalty and peaceableness if the fifteen Judges 
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were replaced by a Bench of College Deans and Pro-Proctors, 
Parliament superseded by a board of College Tutors, and the 
metropolitan police exchanged for a brigade of bull-dogs? If 
such a Government would be intolerable in England, where a 
clergyman is a man of the world, a citizen, and perhaps a 
father, what must it be in a country where he is an emascu- 
late being, standing ostentatiously aside from the world and 
its concerns? Above all, what must it be in a country 
where, unfortunately, it is the received doctrine that the 
province of the Priest is exclusively the direction of women 
and the instruction of children, and where religion is thought 
to be handsomely treated by the male sex if it gets from it 
some slight show of external respect and courtesy ? 


ELECTORAL CORRUPTION. 


HE inquiries into electoral corruption at Gloucester and 
Wakefield are monotonous in the limited variety of folly 
and dishonesty which they disclose. Itseemsthat in all boroughs 
of the kind there are respectable men blind to the habitual 
proceedings of their party—persons of easy conscience who 
takecare not to know the details of any irregularity—and hard- 
mouthed, thick-skinned cynics, who rather enjoy their imme- 
diate participation in the actual crime of bribery. It is un- 
necessary to observe that Conservatives and Liberals furnish 
their contingent to every class ; or, in other words, that the 
same standard of morality prevails in each provincial com- 
munity. Educated men of metropolitan habits of thought, 
who happen to be unconnected with the party machinery of 
elections, find it difficult to narrow their comprehension to 
the pettiness of borough politics, A country town seldom 
troubles itself with the actual tendencies of parties, or with 
the personal qualities of statesmen. It is enough to know 
that blue is blue, and that yellow is yellow, and the legitimate 
interest of a contest turns on a mere enumeration of the 
voters who honestly hoist one colour or the other. It is 
perfectly understood on both sides, that if their forces are 
nearly balanced, the fate of the election will turn on the 
success of two or three mysterious individuals from London, 
who are constantly holding clandestine interviews with local 
partisans, and organizing missions into the back streets and 
alleys of the town. The details of the process are fully re- 
corded in the unsavoury minutes of the two Parliamentary 
Commissions, and the continuance of the inquiry, although 
it may be necessary or proper, can by no possibility alter the 
general complexion of the business. 

It is fair to admit that the bribery practised at Gloucester 
originated in London. Mr. Monk appears to have been 
innocent of all share in the transaction, but his more expe- 
rienced friend, Mr. Morratt, promised 500/. on the candi- 
date’s account, and, by way of securing the application of the 
sum to legal purposes, he applied to Sir Wittiam Hayter 
to recommend an agent capable of taking the amount safely 
to Gloucester. It is remarkable that a man of business 
should not have thought of the ordinary method by which a 
payment is made at a distance through the medium of a 
bank. In a large commercial town, it would perhaps have 
been possible to cash a cheque on a London banker ; or a 
clerk, at the sacrifice of a day’s work and a return railway 
ticket, might have taken down the money in specie. None 
of these recondite contrivances occurred to Mr. Morrart, 
and it happened, by a curious coincidence, that the only friend 
whom he could consult in his difficulty was the Whig manager 
of elections.. The accidental and yet natural course of ob- 
taining the money from Mr. Monx’s father-in-law without 
letting Mr. Monk himself into the secret, was, it seems, 
not suggested by any suspicion that an illegitimate expen- 
diture was necessary. Sir Witiiam Hayter, in turn, was 
no less simple-minded than Mr. Morrart. Instead of 
recommending his friend to send the money as he would 
have transmitted it on any other occasion, he handed 
the soo/, over to a certain Mr. THompson, who imme- 
diately afterwards established himself at Gloucester under 
the name of Tuorntoy. As Sir W. Hayter expressly 
declares that he only intended to secure the safe trans- 
mission of the money, it seems not immaterial to in- 
quire to whom it was to be transmitted. From the disap- 
pearance of THompson, and his transmutation into TaornTon, 
it appears that no inquiry was made into the disposal of the 
50o/.; nor is it alleged that he was instructed by his em- 
ployers to transfer the amount to any person whatever. 
The application of the sum to purposes of the grossest 
bribery has been fully ascertained by the Commis- 
sioners, and yet the statement that Mr. Morrarr and Sir 


W. Hayter never contemplated such an expenditure 
will be found recorded on their notes. At Wakefield, 
an unconscious victim paid 5000/. instead of S00/. ; and 
there, dlso, worthy substitutes for TuHompson were found 
on both sides to disburse the necessary payments to needy 
electors. It is not surprising that some of the few witnesses 
who came forward with clean hands express an indignant 
wish that the penal consequences of corruption could fall 
more severely on the offerer of a bribe. The frequent re- 
mark that the House of Commons is not sincere in its desire 
for purity of election is not altogether well-founded, although 
it is plausible and excusable. Yet it might be asserted, 
without risk of contradiction, that zealous Reformers habitu- 
ally confide in the employers of the THompsons, the GILBERTS, 
and the Warnwricuts. The late Mr. Coppock was in the 
confidence of the Liberal leaders at a time when he was 
known to be a chief agent in one-half of the electoral cor- 
ruption in England. His colleagues or rivals of the opposite 
party, if they have not attained the same celebrity, cannot 
attribute their failure to any excess of squeamishness 
or scruple, either on their own part or on that of their 
patrons. 

The Reports of the two Commissions will probably fur- 
nish numerous arguments to both parties during the im- 
pending debates on Reform. The advocates of secret voting 
will, of course, urge their remedy as the only cure for uni- 
versal corruption ; and they may quote in support of their 
cause the avowal of one unusually impudent fellow, who 
declared that his sole object in administering a bribe was the 
hope of giving a death-blow to the system. “I thought,” 
said a witness, “that by returning two such supporters of the 
“ ballot as Mr. Price and Mr. Monk, we should carry the 
“ measure which alone would render corruption impossible.” 
Accordingly, tol. was handed over to an independent elector 
as the price of a commodity which, by a natural consequence 
of the bargain, was for the future to be rendered unsaleable. 
There is some hypocrisy which cannot be received even in 
part-payment of the tribute which vice, as is well known, 
habitually pays to virtue. It is possible that the ballot may 
really put an end to the sale and purchase of votes, 
but the revelations of Gloucester and Wakefield lead to con- 
clusions more sweeping than a conviction that corruption is 
at the same time common and iniquitous. It isa hardship 
on honest and intelligent electors to be outvoted by a set of 
freemen or petty shopkeepers who are below the level of 
political conscience or sense of honour, The grievance con- 
sists not so much in the pecuniary motives which influence 
the lowest class of voters as in the possession of power by a 
class which is not superior to gross temptations. It is a 
singular fact that declaimers in favour of the alleged rights 
of the working man always denounce the habitual object of 
their eulogies when he appears in the old-fashioned character 
of a freeman. When there is a speech to be made in favour 
of Reform, the absence of property is considered almost a 
recommendation ; but before a Commission of Inquiry, zealous 
Reformers are always most eager in denouncing the corruption 
of the poorer part of the constituency. Yet a bought vote will 
never become valuable because there is no longer any facility 
for selling it. The Coopry family will not acquire an addi- 
tional right to share in the government of the country be- 
cause the failure of their hereditary trade may possibly 
reduce them to bankruptcy. Direct pecuniary cupidity is by 
no means the only vice which disqualifies electors from the 
due exercise of their franchise. Constituencies are as likely 
to go wrong under the influence of caprice or of faction as 
in deference to the persuasions of Tompson and of Warn- 
wricHt. In Marylebone, half-a-crown is a common price for 
a vote, and it is difficult to believe that if the payment were 
rendered impossible the electors would suddenly rise into a 
dignified consciousness of political responsibility. Disfran- 
chisement is impossible, even if it were desirable, and there 
is reason to hope that a limited body of electors may gra- 
dually acquire a more serious sense of their duty and posi- 
tion. The alternative of placing the whole representation 
under the control of the only class which is at present ac- 
cessible to bribes would not be rendered more acceptable by 
any contrivance for interfering with the operations of the 
market for votes. 

Continental despotisms will regard with complacency the 
exposure of the corruption which may attend a Parlia- 
mentary system, and it would probably be useless to 
explain to foreigners that bribery is, after all, an exception, 
and that a free assembly, however elected, if it consists of 
members of the higher classes of society, secures the liberty 
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of a nation. The counties, with all their faults, are free from 
the suspicion of bribery, and probably the greater number of 
borough members represent the real choice of their consti- 
tuents. The House of Commons, when the election is over, 
respects the opinion of the intelligent sections of the com- 
munity rather than the prejudices of local partisans. The 
most disagreeable inquiries into corruption stop far short of 
the point at which they could affect the deep roots of the 
English Constitution. 


AUSTRIAN CREDIT. 


5 le amazing military efforts recently made by countries 
which were supposed to have nearly exhausted their re- 
sources have somewhat thrown into the shade the favourite 
City maxim that the strength of a State is measured by the 
extent of its credit. The principle is not the less sound at 
bottom, though the borrowing powers of France and Austria 
have proved considerably greater than the estimate of those 
who thought they had gauged them accurately. The Emperor 
eon, notwithstandingan unbroken succession of deficits, 
raised, without difficulty, 60,000,000/. during the Crimean 
war, and 20,000,000/. for the Italian campaign. Austria, after 
teasing the money market with an annual loan ever since 
1848, succeeded in negotiating her 50,000,000/. loan in 1854, 
and has raised 20,000,000/. more for the struggle which 
ended in the cession of Lombardy. The reasonable inference 
from these startling facts is not that the finances of either 
country are sounder than was supposed, but that sufficient 
allowance had not been made for the rapid accumulation of 
capital during the last ten or twenty years. We have fre- 
quently had occasion to notice the expositions of French finance 
which are so dexterously concocted year after year io flatter 
the vanity and stifle the complaints of one of the most 
heavily-taxed countries in Europe. It is not often that a 
glimpse is allowed of the actual condition of the Austrian 
Exchequer ; and the revelations which have lately appeared, 
even if worse be not behind, are not of a nature to strengthen 
the position of the Empire in the eyes of capitalists. 

Until the expenditure of 1859 is declared, it will be difti- 
cult to form an accurate judgment as to the financial pros- 
pects of Austria. The balance-sheet for 1858, which has 
just appeared, would be considered as rather alarming by the 
people of a free country; but Austria, like most other 
despotically ruled countries, is accustomed to a deficit, and 
would indignantly refuse credence to any official figures 
which purported to tell a more flattering tale. A deficiency of 
three or four millions sterling on a year of ordinary expen- 
diture is perhaps as favourable a picture as it would be safe 
to draw, even supposing, as some do suppose, that the official 
figures are not always governed by a reference to facts. The 
alleged shortcomings of the revenue in 1858 are considerably 
below the average deficiency since the year of the great insur- 
rection. Six, nine, and twelve millions are the sort of figures 
which recur year after year; and, in the most prosperous of 
the ten years preceding 1858, the revenue fell short of the ex- 
penditure by about five millions and a half sterling. It is 
essential to bear this in mind if we wish to estimate either the 
significance or the trustworthiness of the more moderate 
deficit admitted for the last year of peace. But the prospects 
of Austria and her creditors appear even more gloomy from 
another point of view. In 1847, the State debt was not 
much more than 100,000,000/, It has grown since then at 
a rate almost double that attained by Imperial France. The 
exact amount at the present time cannot be precisely stated, 
but it must certainly be very little short of 300,000,000/. 
The loans during the six years which followed the 
Hungarian struggle and the war with Cuartes ALBERT in 
Lombardy, amounted to 150,000,000/., and the subsequent 
operations, including those of the present year, must bring 
the annual average for the last decade at least up to 
20,000,000l, 

A Government which is under the necessity of making 
such constant and large demands upon native and 
foreign capitalists ought, in common prudence, to 
keep its character for integrity somewhat higher 
than its reputation for wealth. A rich man or a rich 
nation may get on with ordinary working-day morality, 
-but the poor are bound to keep their hands in a state 
of perennial and spotless purity. Like the fast but 
needy gentleman in SHeripan’s play, Austria “cannot afford 
“to doa dirty action.” Pennsylvania may repudiate with 
comparative impunity, because every one knows that she could 
pay if she chose ; but half-bankrupt Austria, if she knew 


her own interests, would never give her detractors the op- 
portunity to cavil at her financial honour. Baron Bruck, 
with all his acknowledged skill, has been tempted into this 
blunder. The greatest operation in which Austria has 
engaged for many years was the so-called voluntary loan of 
1854, the proceeds of which were intended partly to meet the 
expenses of the armaments occasioned by the Russian war, 
but chiefly to effect the restoration of the paper currency to 
its full nominal value. The daily quotations show thai this 
desirable result has not been achieved ; but the best financiers 
may get astray in their calculations on such delicate subjects, 
and if this were all, it would scarcely be fair to criticise too 
severely the failures of the Austrian Government. But the 
very object of the measure was to place the currency of 
the Empire on a solid basis, and to establish confidence 
in the finances. Good faith was essential to success, and 
more especially in the two points which were the great re- 
commendations of the loan of 1854. The amount asked for 
was large, but its maximum was fixed ; and the subscribers 
were assured, in the most express terms, that the proposed 
50,000,000/. should not be exceeded. Another condition 
was that the coupons should be paid in silver or gold. Both 
of these stipulations have been violated. The interest of the 
loan is paid in bank-notes, and it has at length been confessed 
that the Government could not resist the temptation of 
raising about 11,000,000/, more than the sum which they 
had declared to be the limit of the operation. The trick 
is precisely analogous toa fraud which was once common 
among printsellers. The number of impressions to be 
taken from a plate was ostentatiously declared to be 
very limited. When the supposed scarcity had raised 
the price to a fancy sum, the publisher quietly issued just as 
many as he could contrive to sell. Austria has done the 
same with her national loan, though it must be admitted 
that she never succeeded in creating a very excited demand 
for her obligations. But the price obtained for a bond in a 
50,000,000/. Joan was certainly higher than could have been 
realized if the amount to be raised had been announced as 
20 per cent, more; and the difference, whatever it may 
amount to, represents the profits of the fraud. There was 
probably some unexplained reason why the present time 
should be selected for making the damaging confession which 
has been duly stated in the official organ. The total amount 
raised was 611,571,300 florins. in place of 500,000,000 florins, 
and there still remains unredeemed upwards of 585,000,000 
florins of the debt. This is all that is announced ; and what 
is most strange is that the admission is made before any one 
appears to have suspected the breach of: faith which the 
Government had committed. 

In the eyes of some this premature confession will perhaps 
seem an aggravation of the first blunder. Certainly such 
frankness is not the rule in analogous transactions in private 
life. ‘Ten per cent. directors, if we remember right, never 
used to make a clean breast of their little iniquities until a 
committee of investigation, or a bill in Chancery, brought 
home to their minds the beauty of a penitent and candid spirit. 
Austria has been bolder, and has chosen a time of no 
slight difficulty to expose her credit to animadversions which 
cannot but add to her financial embarrassment. No wonder 
that she stickles for every million of the Lombard debt 
which can be put upon Sardinia, and is almost ready to 
renew the war rather than sacrifice the momentary ease 
which the loss of her ill-managed province was expected to 
afford. The juggle as to the amount of her loan, which 
Austria contrived to keep secret for a period of five years, 
may suggest some doubts whether the same easy game has 
not been played in other countries. Under an absolute 
Government there is no check whatever upon the figures 
which may be announced as the amount of capital raised and 
rentes created. Ifthe Emperor Napoteon pleased, he could 
imitate the practice of his brother of Austria with little risk 
of detection, and with comparatively small damage even if 
the truth should come to light. The open loans offered to 
the French peasantry are tempting enough as stock-jobbing 
operations to suffer little from any moderate increase in the 
aggregate sum accepted by the Government. When sub- 
scriptions reach more than 120,000,000/., it is a matter of 
secondary importance whether a fifth or a sixth of the whole 
sum is retained. Perhaps it is not strictly charitable to 
infer the existence of irregular practices from the facility 
with which they can be concealed, and the supposed ab- 
sence of scruple on the part of those who would benefit 
by them. But the possibility that other countries have 
been playing, with more adroitness, the game which Aus- 
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tria has so clumsily mismanaged, will suggest itself as 
the most plausible explanation of the apparent redun- 
dancy of exchequers which, according to most calculations, 
ought long since to have been fairly drained. It is a 
great mystery—which can only be solved, we suppose, by 
those who suffer from an excess of capital which cannot get 
itself invested—how any subscribers can be found for the 
foreign loans which constantly flood our market. More or 
less dubious faith, and resources more or less inelastic, are 
the guarantees on which millions of English money are 
annually advanced. The revenues of Austria are almost as 
stationary as the ordinary income of India. A land-tax, 
an octroi, an excise, and a tobacco monopoly, are the grand 
resources, while customs, to which we have always been able 
to look for a steady annual increase, produce year after year 
the same minute fraction of the Austrian income. There is 
doubtless a reason for the favour with which the loans of 
despotic Powers are so often received ; yet, to cool spectators 
of the traffic, it looks very much as if habit had more influ- 
ence than sagacity in determining the estimate which is 
formed of the good faith and solvency of more than one 
State whose calls on the London market seldom fail to meet 
with a response. 


ENGLISH PROGRESS. 


Na paper read before the Social Science Association at 
Bradford, Sir J. Kay SuutrLewortH unfolded, so far as 
his limits would permit, the magnificent record of English 
progress. He dived into the history of the past, and showed 
how the labourers had gone through the successive stages 
of serfdom, of villeinage, of hired labour under close restric- 
tions, and lastly, of hired labour almost entirely free. He 
traced the course of English manufactures from their faint 
beginnings under the PLantaGENeTs to their marvellous ex- 
pansion under Vicrorta. He pointed out how the face of 
England had been marked out with a network of fine roads, 
canals, and railways. He showed what boundless quantities 
of tea, coffee, tobacco, and spirits the inhabitants of this fa- 
voured isle consume, and how inferior was the quantity 
consumed by their ancestors. Then he painted the progress 
in the intellectual and moral character of the people. Living 
in large towns and engaging in factory work has made the 
common man intelligent ; whileemigration, and the family ties 
that bind the emigrant to the homestayer, have expanded his 
aims and thoughts, and given him confidence in his position. 
Twomillionsa year are spent in his education ; and the spires of 
hundreds of new churches are rising on all sides to minister to 
his spiritual wants. The most dazzling figures applied to every 
possible head of national prosperity show what a rich, clever, 
pushing, high-minded, well-to-do people we are. When we 
read the columnsof closely-printed matter in which SirJ. Kay 
SHuTTLEWORTH has collected all this information, we under- 
stand what is the great notion of progress which seems to 
fascinate and overpower so many minds. So large a con- 
quest of the earth’s resources, so vast a triumph of mind over 
matter, so wonderful a change in the condition of the dwellers 
in this island, fills us very naturally with feelings of pride 
and triumph. But when we have grown slightly accustomed 
to these feelings, and come to examine the nature of the 
change that has challenged our attention, we begin to ask 
ourselves what is the real gain that we have achieved. A very 
little reflection will show that we cannot ascertain, merely 
by poring over lines of figures, or by taking stock of ships, and 
ironworks, and corn, whether we have changed from better 
to worse, or from worse to better. If we are to glory in 
Progress, we must know from what and to what we are 
advancing. The only meaning of progress, if progress is to 
be reckoned a good thing, is that Englishmen are growing 
better and better off. Is this the case? We think it is, 
but in a very much less degree, and in a very different way, 
from that which the statistics of our material advance would 
seem to indicate. 

What are the points of time which we are to compare ? 
Perhaps any point in the distant past may be taken as well 
as another in order to bring our own days to the test, and 
we will therefore adopt a halting-place in our survey at 
which Sir J. Kay Suurrieworrn has rested. Let us take 
the days of Queen ANNE and compare them with the days 
of Queen Vicroria. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the population of England was about six millions— 
it is now about twenty millions. Were the six millions or 
are the twenty millions the better off? It would, we should 
apprehend, be very difficult to prove that there has been 


much improvement at either end of the social scale. The 
increase of wealth brings no appreciable increase of pleasure 
to the great and the rich. A man can but wear purple and 
fine linen, and fare sumptuously every day. All that 
wealth can give, rich men have now, and had a century 
and 2 half ago. It cannot lessen the pleasure of wear- 
ing fine linen now, that a hundred years hence linen 
may be woven ten degrees finer. Nor is the lot of 
the poor man much changed. The agricultural labourer 
is still, as he was then, badly fed, badly clothed, and abomin- 
ably housed; and the dens and cellars of Liverpool and 
Manchester must be set against the comfort of the clever 
artisan. But in the numerous grades of society that lie be- 
tween the two extremes there is an undoubted increase of 
material wealth and comfort. After we have made the 
great deduction which is due to the consideration that com- 
forts soon become wants, and are only noticed when absent, 
still there is no doubt that educated and skilled labour 
commands more of the advantages formerly reserved 
for the rich than it did in the days of Queen Anne. The 
average of life in the classes who live by the wages of 
labour has been raised, and if life has been prolonged, 
health has been increased. This is a real substantial 
gain—perhaps the only real gain that material ' prosperity 
brings with it. It makes no difference whether a man sits 
in a well-stuffed modern chair or an old fashioned wooden 
one, if he is only accustomed to the one he sits in. But it 
makes a very great difference that the occupant of the former 
should feel in better health. We may nearly, if not quite, 
reduce the whole material progress of England, so far as it is 
a positive gain, to this—that those who are neither rich nor 
poor are in slightly better health. 

It is even more difficult to show that Englishmen are 
better than to show they are better off. When we look 
merely at the best specimens of a nation, we do not see that 
there is any progress whatever. If we include in our standard 
of excellence the whole view of life obtaining in a period— 
the feelings of honour, religion; and duty prevalent—the 
capacities for art, legislation, and enterprise displayed 
—all that makes up the worth of man—there is no ap- 
parent superiority in the England of Vucrorta over 
the England of Extzapern, and none in the England 
of ExizaBetu over the England of Epwarp III. In inferior 
grades of excellence the advance is not much more evident. 
Mercantile wealth has increased, but not mercantile probity or 
honour. Education has increased, but educated persons have 
become more timid. There is more religious demonstration, 
but religion has become more conventional. There is less 
audacity of vice among those who wear good coats, but also 
less respect to parents and to age—less contentment in 
honest obscurity, anda more diffused immorality. The vices 
of this day are pettier and less obtrusive, but they have an 
equally firm hold. We are still liable to all sorts of fluctua- 
tions in the kinds of merit that present themselves to the 
public. Wehave sometimes a great, unselfish, and patriotic 
Minister in power, and sometimes we have not. We have 
sometimes good bishops, and sometimes bad ones. We have 
alternate triumphs of jobbery and purity. Undoubtedly, we 
have been attaining, and are likely to attain more and more, 
a higher degree of average superficial excellence. We are 
glad to have it in its way ; but here, again, it is only in the 
regions of mediocrity that we advance. In outward facilities 
for the growth of unusual excellence, we perhaps recede. 
It is more difficult, possibly, for a man to rise to a very 
high and wide compass of thought and action than it was 
in the times of ExizaBern or Epwarp III.; and there 
isa vast mass of the population now, as there was then, whose 
only aspirations for this world and the next are concentrated 
in the thought how to earn, beg, or steal the next loaf of 
bread. Still, common sense tells us that there has been some 
kind of moral advance in England. It would seem like a 
foolish paradox to deny that there has been moral improve- 
ment. We must, however, look for this improvement some- 
where else than in the improvement of the individual, and 
we find it in the improvement of society. What progress 
does in the way of moral advance is to increase and heighten 
the influence of society, to regulate it, to make men’s rela- 
tions with each other smoother and softer. We know that 
this must do individuals good ; but how far the good it does 
them penetrates, and how far it is unmixed, we cannot dis- 
cover. We know that London is in some way made better 
by having “Peelers” and gas-lamps at every corner. We 
know that Savings-banks and Sunday-schools must tell in 
some way. It isa great thing that crime should be driven 
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into a corner—that it should assume a milder form—that 
life and property should be more secure. It is a great thing 
that the quarrels of large bodies of men should now be waged 
and settled without a breach of the peace. But we must 
not suppose that the individuals of whom society is com- 
posed are improved in proportion to the improvement of 
society. The very improvement of society brings new 
temptations to individuals. On the whole, we believe that 
the improvement of society brings a preponderance of moral 
good ; but when we have ascertained that progress, accord- 
ing to our present experience, means chiefly an accession 
of health to a portion of the community, and an elevation 
of some social influences, we come to its plain prosaic 
character, and feel inclined to be content and pleased with it, 
but by no means to worship it as an idol. 


L'IDEE NAPOLEONIENNE. 
—— who wish rightly to appreciate the position of 


France, and to calculate coming events from the shadows 
which they fling before them, will not simply base their 
speculations on any mere estimate of the character of Napo- 
LEON IIf. To discern the motives and to read the hearts 
of those whose career lies spread before us is a task which 
no human critic can adequately accomplish. Men do not 
always move in planetary circles or ellipses—they often drift 
through incident and circumstance at the guidance of im- 
pulses which vary in intensity, and which pass through every 
phase of strength from the infinite to the infinitesimal. 
The Emperor of the Frencu is no combination of disco- 
vered qualities. He is a man of a complex nature, full of 
hidden springs and secret forces, of which we know nothing 
till they begin to stir. If he has his years of callousness, he 
has, it seems, his hours of emotion. He lives a life of iron 
self-control, strangely broken by moments of intermittent 
enthusiasm and outbursts of all a Frenchman’s sentiment. 
We know that we have much to apprehend from a nature 
that does not shrink at crime, but we do not know with any 
certainty what to fear. We seek to analyse the individual 
whose destiny is so closely interwoven with our own, and 
we see only a central figure shrouded in an atmosphere of 
mystery and intrigue. We gain little by the scrutiny, 
except some feeling of vague presentiment and indefinite 
alarm. 

The man is dark and inscrutable, but he has a system that 
is written in ineffaceable characters, and written by himself. 
For twenty years Napotgon III. was a dreamer, and he has 
told us what he dreamed. In exile and in prison he has 
been an enthusiast with one notion. He has promulgated a 
ereed—he has published the articles of his faith. As its 
champion, he flung down the gage of hostility to the Govern- 
ments of his predecessors. At last the looked-for day arrived, 
and with the book of his avowed convictions in his hand, he 
appealed to the suffrages of his countrymen. A golden op- 
portunity then fell to him of consummating each matured and 
cherished theory. The visionary of the castle of Ham is 
now upon the throne of France. The prophet of the cave 
has become the executive chief of his nation. Should it be 
our lot to suffer at his hands, our children will wonder at 
the blindness which saw, without profiting by the sight, this 
triumph of dogged tenacity and deliberate resolution. 
“ You knew the vigorous consistency of the man,” they will 
naturally say ; “you had his book—you learnt his theories 
—‘“you were forewarned, why were you not forearmed ?” 

The key to the method of Napotgon III. is the Idée 
Napoléonienne. In the history of the founder of his dynasty, 
the present Emperor, with the singlemindedness of an enthu- 
siast, perceives nothing but a series of attempts to realize this 
idea, and a catastrophe of unparalleled magnitude as the 
result of a temporary departure from it. With the truth of 
such historical reflections we are not concerned. It is suffi- 
cient for our instruction to know that they are his. What 
is this mysterious idea which Napoteon III. considers to be 
the only adequate basis for a national policy? To speak 
briefly, it implies two things of equal importance—the one a 
necessary preliminary to the other. These are, the “ Inde- 
“pendence” of France, and the “ regeneration” of the Conti- 
nent by French influence. The Empire is Peace ; but upon 
these conditions, and these only. “Il n’y a pour la France 
“qu'une chose positive, un principe, un systeme: ou la guerre 
“avec toutes ses chances, ou la paix avec tous ses bienfaits.” 
So wrote and thought in days gone by, the present Emperor 
of the Frencu. 

For a French politician “ Independence” does -not signify 


what unsophisticated Englishmen would imagine. The term 
has its own esoteric interpretation. It belongs to the myste- 
ries of the Imperial creed, and is lost upon the profane. It 
means that France must be so united at home and so power- 
ful abroad as to be unbiassed in her political action by any 
consideration of the strength of her neighbours. It means 
that the Continental balance must be held in such fevourable 
equipoise that she may turn the scale which way she pleases, 
It does not necessarily mean war, but it does mean a French 
Hegemony. The slightest affront to French vanity, the 
least interference with French policy, and this Indepen- 
dence is disturbed. It is shaken by the energetic move- 
ment of a formidable rival. If any combination form 
itself of which France is not the centre, it is lost. We 
do but borrow his own words when we say that it is in 
the character of hereditary defender of this Independence 


that Louis NAPOLEON maintains his claim to the Empire. ~ 


He would blot out, if possible, the history of France from 
the day of Waterloo till the date of the inauguration of 
the second Republic. His extraordinary antipathy to the 
Orleanists arises from the fact that he regards them as 
traitors to their country, who have made her descend from 
the position of influence which she once held. It must be 
confessed that in the interval between the two Empires the 
prestige of the French in Europe was neither what it was 
nor what it is. They had lost the undoubted weight which, 
as strong, lawless, and aggressive, they previously possessed— 
they had not gained the respect and authority to which 
proved political morality is alone entitled. The hearts of the 
army and the uneducated masses leapt towards a man who pro- 
mised to bring back the memories and traditions of the past. 
Protiting alike by the lesson of his uncle’s successes and of 
his uncle’s fall, he mounted the throne, and carried his ideas 
with him. He found himself at the head of a great country, 
yet at the same time isolated in Europe. The other 
Powers stood aloof, and watched with jealous and suspicious 
looks the advent of a second Napotron. He was scarcely 
free to move, lest he should draw down on his own head the 
concentrated animosity which had overwhelmed the first 
Emperor. His first step was to reassure alarmists by enter- 
ing into a close alliance with this kingdom. Then came the 
Russian war, in which his object was not so much to ensure 
the safety of Constantinople as to break up old leagues and 
to achieve a political position. Then came the Russian peace, 
which procured for NAPOLEON a new friend, and left England, 
Austria,and Prussia on equivocal terms with their old ally. By 
slow degrees and careful management, France gnce more was 
almost independent. She was now strong enough to give battle 
for “an idea,” and to commence the regeneration of the world. 
The struggle on the plains of Lombardy was a bold assertion 
of her predominant right to interfere. The Continent tole- 
rated it, for the cause was unimpeachable. A second sudden 
peace still further weakened the ties of ancient friendships. 
French Independence, though perhaps not finally victorious, 
had won another triumph. Nor is the system abandoned yet. 
It remains to be the guiding rule of French policy. The 
first words of the Imperial conqueror, on his return, which 
rang through Europe, understood imperfectly by the un- 
initiated, were addressed to his successful troops: “ France, 
“ who has done so much for the welfare of others, what would 
“ she not do for her own independence ?” 

Whether retribution for the events of 1815 is an essential 
part of the Imperial conception, it is impossible to say. For 
the sake of humanity we trust that all is forgotten, or may be 
expiated by more bloodless offerings than the lives of an unof- 
fending generation. It may be that French dignity will be 
content with silently replacing on its pedestal the great idea 
which then was typically overthrown. But it is not clear 
whether Gallic Independence may be deemed at last secure, 
or whether other victims have yet to be sacrificed. It 
matters little. Be it fully developed, or be it only in pro- 
cess of development, this principle is equally dangerous to 
our peace. Weare in the vicinity of a restless duellist, whose 
creed teaches him intolerance. An armed man is near us 
whose path we may not cross, and who is prepared to clear 
his way about him with the sword. We only wish to fight 
for honour—he would do battle for prestige. The enthusiasm 
of his army—some political contretemps—some chance col- 
lision, may fire the explosive train which he has laid and still 
islaying. Acts which are a necessity for us may be construed 
into an infringement of the code which it has been the pur- 
pose of his life to establish. Nor is the Continental sky so 
unclouded as to lead us to hope for quiet and repose. Abroad, 
Governments are sick, and nations distracted by dissension. 
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Men stand huddled together in expectation of a coming 
hurricane. With terrible celerity, her population on the tip- 
toe of excitement, France is arming against an undeclared 
and unseen foe—strengthening her sea defences, launching 
new ships, forging new thunderbolts, gathering herself for 
fresh efforts. Far be it from us to say that the blow will 
fallon us. One thing is certain—that amid these prospects 
of confusion and turmoil, the world looks at England and 
wonders that she is not prepared. 


FOX-HUNTING PARSONS. 


A FEW days ago there was a great hunting gathering in 
Devonshire, and the Master of the Hounds, while touching, 
in a speech, on many sporting subjects, observed that he would 
not undertake to say whether it was right or wrong in a 
clergyman to hunt; but if any clergymen chose to hunt, he was 
very glad to see them in the field. A clergyman who was pre- 
sent accepted the challenge. For his part, he said, he had no 
doubts whatever on the subject. He thought it decidedly right 
in clergymen to hunt. In itself, hunting was, he considered, 
a good thing—a manly and a sociable sport. From modern no- 
tions, which incline to forbid the presence of a parson in the 
hunting-field, he appealed boldly to the practice of earlier ages. 
Even since the Reformation bishops and archbishops have kept 
hounds, and have followed them in the field ; and the readers of 
Mr. Kingsley’s Hypatia are aware how very natural it seemed 
to bishops that they should hunt, in the days when the Church 
was primitive and uncorrupted. This defence of hunting on prin- 
ciple appears to us worth noticing. Fifty years ago, few fields 
met without a good sprinkling of clerical coats among 
them. The parsons neither thought it right nor wrong. 
The times were lax, and hunting was pleasaut. The temper 
of the times permitted their spiritual duties to sit remarkably 
lightly on the conscience of the shepherds of English country 
parishes, and if conscience did occasionally give the hunting 
parson a twinge, he at once applied the effectual sedative of 
a rich fruity port. Then came days of reform. The clergy were 
looked up, and the general advance of education, morality, and 
‘religion drove them out of the hunting-field into the spheres of 
clerical duties and clerical flirtations. Gradually the change 
has become so complete that it is very rare to’ see any 
clergyman who ventures to hunt, and perhaps there are not 
half-a-dozen parsons in England under the age of thirty-five 
who would own that they habitually rode to hounds. But 
there is a reaction against this reaction. Mr. Kingsley in his 
novels has long preached up a love of fox-hunting as little short 
of a virtue without which a clergyman is deficient. The Devon- 
shire clergyman to whom we have referred is prepared to carry 
the doctrine into real life. The ground on which he upholds 
the right of a parson to hunt is quite different from that on which 
it was rested half a century ago. ‘The clergyman does not claim 
any right to be lax. He acknowledges that, before all things, he 
has to fulfil his spiritual duties. But he says that hunting helps 
him to fulfil them. The pastor of a small agricultural parish 
has some spare time on his hands which even religious 
society admits he may lawfully spend on occupations not strictly 
clerical. He is permitted to do magistrate’s work, or to culti- 
vate accomplishments, or to botanize, or to take pupils. Why, 
then, it is asked, should not a clergyman spend a portion of his 
spare time in hunting? He may say that this is the recreation 
which gives him most refreshment and most invigorates him for 
the cheerful and faithful performance of his duties—that it leads 
him to know and understand the characters of his neighbours— 
and especially that it breaks down the barrier which is so apt to 
exist between him and the poor. If it does this, why should he 
not be as much at liberty to devote to hunting the time he can 
lawfully spare for recreation as to give it to collecting botanical 
specimens? Of course, if hunting makes him neglect his parish, 
if it lowers the tone of his sermons, if it inclines him to os shy 
of putting the conduct of daily life on the basis of Christian 

rinciple, there is an end of the matter. Hunting is wrong in 
fis case. But if he believes hunting to be right, gives no more 
time to it than he can spare, is earnest, zealous, and _plain- 
spoken as a Christian minister, is he bound to deny himself the 
pleasure and refreshment of hunting because a certain portion of 
the world thinks it wrong? 

Perhaps it will be said that it may be lawful for him to hunt, and 
yet not expedient. He ought to have a regard for weak brethren 
who may be scandalized at seeing a parson hunt. But in all 
cases of consulting weak brethren there is a balance of good and 
evil, and it may happen that in a particular case there would be 
much more harm - by yielding to the opinion of the timid 
than by braving it. If no one ventured to do anything beyond 
what every one thought right, society would be fettered with the 
bonds of the most petty conventionalism. It is by individuals 
thinking and acting for themselves that society advances, that its 
views get wider, and that it comes to give greater play to different 
capacities and tastes. The tendency of society to impose on 
every class of persons a set of small conventionalisms is so 
strong, that a perpetual contest is necessary in order to maintain 
liberty of action for the individual. There is a whole code of 
minute ‘rules which the society of the present day has imposed 
on clergymen, and many of them have no foundation in 


sense or good feeling. A clergyman may play at cricket, 
but football would be indecorous. He may smoke, but 
only if he does it slily like a schoolboy, and even then he ought 
properly to uphold his good name by a compensating application 
of lavender-water and lilac kid gloves. He may shoot with a bow 
and arrows, but scarcely with a gun. He may wear very bushy 
whiskers, but he must not let them meet. A clerical philosopher, 
reflecting on this state of matters, may honestly think that before 
all things he ought to protest against this code of Pharisaical 
formulas being forced on him. He may say that he will do greater 
good to religion generally by forcing his neighbours to look to 
reason and principle, and ask themselves seriously why things 
they condemn are wrong, than he can do good by pleasing a few 
timid persons, and thereby adding a fresh link to the heavy chain 
by which his order is bound. Perhaps he may not put this 
balance of advantages before him consciously, but, at any rate, 
he is entitled to the favourable judgment which is due to‘all 
honest eccentricity. He helps society to free itself; and, even if 

he does not intend to do so, the fact that he is conferring this 

boon on us may make us slow to condemn him. 

But supposing that the hunting parson can spare time, doe s 
not neglect his duty, and is justified in disregarding the scruples 
of those who disapprove his conduct, does he, by hunting, do 
any special good? ‘The Devonshire clergyman, who was armed 
at all points, claimed this for him distinctly ; and we are not sure 
he was altogether wrong. The connexion between the English 
Church and the English gentry is of the utmost importance. 
The Church gains by it not only a supply of ministers who are 
not ashamed to hold their own before the world, who have a 
sense of the value of her historical prestige, and who connect her 
with the agricultural poor, but she also receives from this source 
an infusion of very valuable ideas—the ideas of independence, of 
honour, of love of duty, of reluctance to foster an isolation 
between class and class—which in the main distinguish the esta- 
blished families of the English provinces. But these ideas must 
not only be brought with them by clergymen into their profes- 
sion, but must be kept alive in them; and everything tends to 
keep them alive which prevents the clergy being marked off into 
a distinct class. It is a great thing that rural clergymen should 
retain many lay relations with rural proprietors. ‘The days sre 
gone by, perhaps, when the fool of the family was reserved for 
the Church ; and it would be a great pity if the milksop of the 
family were to take his place. But if there are good ways in 
which a clergyman in the country may thus retain a sort 
of lay character, there are also bad ones. We acknowledge 
the difficulty of getting rid of clergymen-magistrates ; but we 
hope that, as the country becomes more thickly settled with 
rich and educated laymen, the change may gradually be 
made. Political clergymen are still worse. That clergymen 
should vote according to their principles is most desirable, for 
they thus proclaim that they are not cut off from the ordinary 
duties and interests of English citizens. But the real red-hot 
political parson is an odious animal. Every one acquainted with 
the history of county elections is aware that there are no par- 
tisans so unscrupulous as clergymen, none who bear malice 
longer, or are more ready to spread calumny and untruth. 
The bigoted, furious Tory rector, whipping up voters, bullying 
his parishioners, and quarrelling with every Liberal landowner 
for miles round, is, we regret to say, a specimen of English life 
not extinct even in 1859. Neither in law nor politics do we 
desire to see any close participation on the part of the clergy 
in the lives of their lay one around them. Most country 
gentlemen care chiefly, first, for their turnips and wheat; se- 
condly, for their horses; thirdly, for their country; and, fourthly, 
for the upholding of order among their dependent population. 
The clergyman, however strong may be his natural bias, is 
apt to become slightly indifferent to the vicissitudes of crops, 
unless he happens to have glebe land in his own occupation. 
In politics and law his interference should be limited, or he 
will find the enmities he provokes interfere with his ministerial 
usefulness. The field of sporting alone remains, which is common 
to him and his rural friends and relations. There can be no 
question that a fellowship in sport does promote sociability. A 
clergyman who hunts occasionally, or takes a day's fishing or 
shooting, has points of sympathy with the neighbouring gentry 
which a non-sporting clergyman has not got. And it is equally 
undeniable that .sporting is a bond between a gentleman and the 
rural poor. Manya poor man will open his heart to a gentleman 
who can put on the right fly, although he would keep it closed 
if attacked by all the tracts and good books and sermons that 
were ever written or preached. We cannot, therefore, undertake 
to deny that sporting does furnish resources to a clergyman 
which he would not otherwise possess. We may add that, in the 
hunting-field, as everywhere else, it is always a disadvantage 
that the enjoyment sought for should be considered wrong for 
any one. If it were clearly demonstrable that it is right for a 
layman, but wrong for a clergyman, to hunt, there would be no 
room for a clergyman to do good in the hunting-field. But as 
long as this is not established, it must do good that sportsmen 
should feel they are in the presence of a man who is solemnly 
pledged to be instant in season and out of season, and who, by 
the mere fact of his being there, seems to invite his neighbours 
to see that he does not allow sporting to make him abandon the 
standard which he upholds in the pulpit. 

We canuot avoid the conclusion, that neither on strictly 
religious grounds nor on considerations of general expediency is 
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a clergyman to be condemned, or even suspected of wrong- 
doing, who, avowedly resting his conduct on the principles of 
Christian liberty, rides with hounds, or whips a trout-stream, or 
beats a partridge-stubble. On the contrary, we must acknow- 
ledge that a clergyman may do these things, and do positive good 
by doing them. But it is entirely a question of the individual. 
It must oceur to every conscientious clergyman that he runs 
some risk if he indulges in sporting. He runs the risk of neglect- 
ing his own work, of misapplying his money, of flattering the world 
by sinking the parson when he is in good company. A man must 
be a cautious, a provident, and a bold man who escapes these risks. 
At the same time, he incurs the risk of setting an example which 
will be followed by others of his calling in a worse and laxer spirit 
than that in which he gives liberty to himself. We feel sure that 
there are clergymen who might spend a portion of their time in 
field sports, and gain thereby benefit to their own bodily and 
spiritual health, and increase their power of doing good to their 
neighbours and their flock. But we are not sure but that these 
clergymen are rather exceptional. Fortunately, experience will 
soon teach an individual whether he is one of the exceptions. If 
his own conscience is sluggish in self-examination, a sporting 
clergyman will soon learn from the tone assumed towards him 
by others whether he is doing harm by giving his inclina- 
tions play. If he finds that those around him begin to treat him 
as a lax minister of the Gospel, he must choose at once between 
rebuking them and abandoning his sport. 


THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 


i he commonplaces which used to be current about the unmi- 
litary character of the English people are hardly likely to 
hold their ground against the evidence to the contrary supplied 
by the extension of the Volunteer movement. Nothing can be 
more singular—or in many respects more satisfactory—than the 
form which it is taking. There is usually some danger in 
such cases, that the importance of the forces raised may be 
overrated ; for the vanity which delights in playing at soldiers 
not unfrequently co-operates powerfully with public spirit 
or genuine military feeling. In the present instance, how- 
ever, there can be no fear that any considerable allowance is to 
be made on this score. The members of the different corps 
appear to desire nothing more than to avoid unnecessary display 
or expense. Uniforms little, if at all, more showy or expensive 
than those of the police, and such equipments only as are strictly 
necessary for the purpose for which they are intended, do not 
offer any great temptation to vanity; nor can anything be more 
characteristic of the movement, and of the temper of the nation 
upon the subject, than this absence of display. To any one who 
knows what Englishmen are, it is obvious that the real attrac- 
tions of the rifle corps are of two kinds. In the first place, there 
is the very general and very well-founded apprehension that the 
country is not secure, and that it is altogether unworthy of so 
great a nation to allow itself to be exposed to insult and outrage 
from any quarter whatever. Hardly second to this is that strong 
love of all manly exercises which pervades every class of the popu- 
lation, and which is the cause of the unrivalled excellence of the 
inhabitants of these islands in every sortof adventurous and athletic 
amusement. Rifle-shooting, as the Volunteer corps are beginning 
to understand and to practise it, is an exercise at least equal to 
archery, and hardly inferior to cricket. For an out-door 

ursuit to be really popular amongst Englishmen it must com- 
two elements. On the one hand, it must exercise the 
judgment, the nerves, and the senses, and on the other, it must 
make a corresponding demand on the muscular powers. Both 
of these conditions are fulfilled by the athletic sports which have 
happily so long distinguished this country. No man who has 
not his wits about him, who is not cool and collected, whose 
nerves and muscles are not in good working order, will ever 
make much of hunting, shooting, boating, cricket, yachting, or, 
we may add, of mountaineering; and none of them impose 
greater demands either on skill or strength than the com- 
bination of rifle-shooting with light infantry drill. To 
understand the mechanism of a rifle, the rules by which 
the flight of projectiles is calculated, to judge quickly and 
accurately of distance, to level a rifle with a true and steady aim, 
are accomplishments which make at least as great demands upon 
the nerves and the senses as that intuitive perception of the 
mutual relations of the sails, the wind, the waves, and the course 
to be taken, which make up the charm of steering a boat in a 
heavy sea. On the other hand, the muscular effort of the drill 
which a rifle corps has to undergo is by no means to be despised. 
No corps can be considered in a really efficient state unless 
it is capable of executing the ordinary movements which skir- 
mishers go through a signals from the bugle; and to run 200 
or 300 yards with a heavy rifle, bayonet, and ammunition, or to 
march distances of 20 miles at a time with a considerable load on 
the back, are tasks not much less laborious than those of an 
ordinary sportsman or cricketer. There seems to be no good 
reason whatever why rifle corps should not be as popular and as 
common as cricket clubs. 

The value of these corps, considered as elements of national 
strength, ean hardly be overrated. The necessity of some rein- 
forcement of our land forces, capable of great and rapid extension 
on any emergency, may be taken to be universally admitted ; 
and the importance of Volunteer corps in this view appears to be 


hardly sufficiently appreciated even by those who take the 
warmest interest in their success, and give the most efficient 
assistance towards it. That they are excellent schools for marks- 
men, the experiment at Hythe, last summer, appears to prove 
abundantly. There seems to be every reason to hope that, at 
no very distant period, there may be inEngland many thousand men 
who could make it as unsafe for any enemy to approach within 
several hundred yards of them as it was, in former times, to come 
within range of a long bow; and this, in itself, would be an enor- 
mous advantage if the experiment of invasion should ever be tried. 
The real advantage, however, of the rifle corps only begins here. 
Great as their importance would be if they only supplied us with 
sharpshooters, that would not be enough for the security of the 
country. No battle ever can be decided by sharpshooting alone. 
We pointed out long since in this journal, and the experience of 
the Italian war abundantly proved the truth of our observations, 
that the principal effect of the introduction of arms of precision 
would be to restore their ancient importance to personal strength 
and courage. Men, we observed, would not stand in close 
bodies to be killed at the distance of hundreds of yards. They 
would rush upon each other and seek to decide the event of the 
action, hand to hand, at the point of the bayonet. Every engage- 
ment between the French and the Austrians showed the truth of 
this. At Magenta, at Malegnano, at Solferino, the victory was 
decided, not by long shots, but by a close hand to hand struggle ; 
and it rested not with the best sharpshooters, but with the troops 
who used the sabre and the bayonet with the greatest ee 
ness and audacity. It does not require any great amount of 
military knowledge to see that this must always be the case. 
Sharpshooting, firing from behind hedges and earthworks, and 
all other expedients of the same kind, are only expedients; and 
expedients will no more win battles than they will pay debts. 
Setting aside great disparity in numbers, or in the skill of generals, 
the braver troops will win the day with more or less loss; and the 
real test of courage is hand to hand fighting. If one army is 
thoroughly determined to close with another, it will always be 
able to do so; and if the other army knows and feels that an 
actual collision will result in its defeat, it is perfectly certain to 
be defeated. No economy in the world can make scol. pay a 
debt of 1o00/.; and no sharpshooting or skirmishing will enable 
an army radically inferior to another to bar its progress effec- 
tually. The ordinary boasts of all nations show the truth of this 
assertion. The soldiers of every country assert that, what- 
ever may be the excellence of the natives of other nations 
in particular branches of the art of war, their own are 
unrivalled in hand to hand conflict. The Frenchman will 
admit that no amount of fire will overcome the solidity of 
Englishmen or Russians, but he always contends that for /’arme 
blanche there is no one like a Frenchman. The Englishman says 
that the French stand to be shot at as well as possible, but that 
they cannot match the English in a charge of bayonets; and the 
Austrian declares that, though he does not claim to be more in- 
different to bullets than his neighbours, he feels quite sure that 
if a Jager can only get Zouaves or Turcos within reach of the 
butt-end of his rifle, he can give the best possible account of 
them. We dare say that Russians, Prussians, Danes, and Spa- 
niards are precisely of the same opinion as to the peculiar gifts 
of their respective troops. 

We certainly shall not enter upon the very invidious task 
of discussing the truth of these rival assertions; but we have 
no doubt at all that they point to a most important truth— 
namely, that the ultimate test of the excellence of an army is the 
capacity of its soldiers for enduring the coarsest, fiercest, and 
most emphatic trial of downright personal courage to which 
men can be submitted. This being so, we think that the great 
importance of Volunteer corps lies in the fact that, though it 
may be true enough that they can hardly be brought, in 
time of peace, to such a pitch of excellence as would enable 
them to meet the first-rate troops of other Powers in a hand-to- 
hand encounter, they may easily be brought to a condition 
in which a very few months or weeks of daily regular drill would 
make them a fair match for any troops in the world. If ten or 
twelve companies of excellent marksmen, well acquainted with 
light infantry movements, accustomed also to march and to act 
together in a great variety of ways, were thrown into a batta- 
lion and exercised in all the mancuvres in which a regiment 
of the line is usually instructed, it is certain that they would 
learn more in one month’s drill than a set of ploughmen and 
mechanics out of work, who had never handled a musket in 
the whole course of their lives before the recruiting sergeant 
picked them up, would learn in six. Military men are accus- 
tomed to deal with such very uncouth and intractable mate- 
rials that they are apt greatly to overrate the difficulty of the 
lesson which they teach. It takes, they say, twelve months 
to make a man a soldier. No doubt it does, if the man taken is 
an awkward, ignorant, intractable, disorderly fellow, who hardly 
knows his right hand from his left, who walks as if he had no 
joints in his body, who never heard of such a thing as discipline, 
and has no more notion of its importance than a child or a school- 
boy who has only just gone to school. To turn such a person 
into a smart, active, straight-limbed soldier, who will go and 
stay where he is told, must, no doubt, be a long and tedious 
task. To this we must add, that the military training of 
ordinary soldiers is only one part of their instruction. They 
have to be taught what discipline means in quite another 
sense. They form an imperium in imperio, and till they 
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have thoroughly imbibed the temper of mind which cuts off 
the regular soldier from civilians, their professional education is 
rightly considered incomplete. The case of a Volunteer corps, 
or rather of a set of Volunteer corps, which it is desired to com- 
bine into an ordinary regiment fit for active service, has hardly 
any analogy at all to this state of things. They would already 
know nine-tenths of the things which the ordinary recruit has to 
learn with pain and grief. They would not require that physical 
and moral transformation which he has to undergo. They would 
only have to learn certain mancuvres with which their previous 
experience had not acquainted them, and this could wall be a 
very difficult or tedious business for men of intelligence and 
education, who had already gone through a considerable training 
in the rudiments of the military art. 


We quite agree in the feeling that boasting and undue 
self-confidence are very bad preparations indeed for any 
arduous undertaking; but to go into action with a fixed 
determination to keep well out of reach of the enemy seems 
to us to be the very worst preparation of all. If Volunteer 
corps are to be instructed that, whatever may happen, they 
must always remember to give really good foreign troops a 
very wide berth indeed, and content themselves with picking 
them off at 600 yards distance, we can imagine that men of 
spirit would feel that in case of an invasion they would rather 
belong to some other branch of the service. It would be a very 
humiliating thing, to say the least, to have to confess inthe most 
emphatic way — by conduct —that the French are the 
recognised superiors of Englishmen in personal strength 
and courage, and that they can only & resisted from 
walls and hedges. Afterall, there cannot be much refinement 
in fighting with bayonets. If two regiments meet—which they 
very rarely do—a single thrust must close all accounts in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred; and the side which delivers 
that thrust with the least apprehension of receiving a similar 
one must always win. This is a state of things in which modern 
improvements can hardly have made much change, and there is 
a good deal of evidence to show that English troops have been 
able to handle cold steel at very close quarters indeed, with 
considerable credit, on very short notice. The London train- 
bands at the battle of Newbury were laughed at as shopmen 
and apprentices; but their pikes were an obstacle which the 
Cavaliers could not break through. The English army at 
Waterloo was full of militiamen, who had never heard a 
gun fired in anger. Civilians of every kind and degree formed 
themselves into regiments, not only of infantry but of cavalry, 
and fought the Sepoys hand to hand, and at enormous 
odds, with the most triumphant success. And the American 
farmers who defended Bunker's Hill (unsuccessfully, no doubt) 
did not give up their ground before they had tried the mettle 
of their assailants hand to hand. The truth is, that young 
troops who have been properly drilled often show more courage 
in actual personal encounters than older ones. The battles of 
the Alma and Inkermann were fought by soldiers most of whom 
had never been under fire before, and they certainly behaved at 
least as well on those occasions as they did after they had learned 
for many months to dodge about in the trenches, and avoid the 
enemy's fire behind their earthworks. Napoleon used to say 
that French soldiers could never be too young, and we all re- 
member the gallantry of the Garde Mobile at the Barricades in 
June, 1848. We have no wish to underrate their courage, but 
we do not believe that a set of lads from the streets of Paris are 
capable of doing anything which educated Englishmen, with 
their dearest interests to defend, could not do. 

One very great advantage of the volunteer movement will be 
that it will raise the character of what is essentially, and ought 
to be practically, a very noble profession. In most points the 
superiority of modern over ancient society is incontestable, but 
the position of soldiers in modern Europe generally, and especially 
in England, forms an exception. It is a humiliating reflec- 
tion that we are largely indebted for our national safety to one 
of the lowest classes of the community; but it is to be 
feared that there is little doubt that this is the case. That 
it should be so is one of the greatest evils of that excessive 
division of labour which, whilst it contributes so powerfully to 
the production of great material results, has a strong and deplor- 
able tendency to reduce the energy and variety of individual 
character. An excellent army, which, by draining off the military 
spirit of the nation, left behind it an unwarlike population, would 
be the greatest of all calamities. It is eminently right and 
desirable that a free country should defend itself, and not dele- 
gate the right and duty of self-defence to any class of men what- 
ever. Institutions which would really enable us to dothis would 
be inestimable blessings. Hardly anything could do more to 
elevate the general tone of feeling prevalent in the country, and 
to counteract the sordid tendencies which are often found in con- 
nexion with great material prosperity. In the best days of 
Greece and Rome,the common obligation incumbent on the mem- 
bers of the State to fight for it when need arose was one of the 
very strongest ties by which society was bound together; and 
there can be no doubt that the sense of that tie gave them a con- 
ception of the nature and duties of citizenship very different from 
that which prevails in our own days, and, in some not unimpor- 
tant particulars, much superior to it. ‘he institution of Rifle 
Corps is a very decided and a most important step towards the 
revival of this state of things. Cases might arise in which it 


‘ nobody can say that it is unscriptural; and it offends against 


might be the salvation of the omg ; and even if no necessity 
for the active services of the eorps should arise, it appears to us 
certain that if the movement is properly encouraged and directed, 
it can hardly fail to be the source of immense national advan- 
tages. 


A CENTURY OF DIVINES, 
OF hundred-and-twenty clergymen of the Church of Eng- 


land—as nearly as we can reckon their signatures in the 
peculiarly small type in which the Zimes has enshrined the 
column of self-righteous admonition which they have addressed 
to their “ Reverend Brethren”—invite the whole clerical body 
of these realms to become even as they are, members of 
the Total Abstinence Society. Of these hundred-and-twenty 
clergymen, we never heard the name of a single individual 
except that of the bell-wether of the flock, Dean Close, the gentle- 
man who recently saluted Tobacco as a Vampire. On the subject 
of intoxicating drink, the arguments of these gentlemen are quite 
as undistinguished as themselves. In fact, they do not argue. 
But as it is well known that there is a tendency in certain morbid 
states of temper and religion to secrete adjectives, the hundred 
and twenty content themselves, as the total abstinence gentle- 
men always do, by making up for the want of strong liquor by 
orgies of strong language. Te is, we suppose, necessary for the 
human economy to get stimulants in some shape. Dean Close, 
if we remember rightly, complements the mildness of his pota- 
tions by an intercourse quite aleoholic with precentors and minor 
canons ; and if the ale and ginger of common folks are not hot 
in the mouth of the water-drinkers, we must remark that their 
fiery words are nearly as intoxicating as the “ hideous” bever- 
ages which they condemn. We are certainly not going to waste 
our time in arguing about the “total abstinence movement, 
and with its ordinary advocates ; but we have a special word or 
two to say to these hundred-and-twenty gentlemen. 


It is as clergymen of the Church of England that they speak. 
Theirs is a concio ad clerum. The document we refer to 
is “ An Address to the Clergy of the Church of England from 
Members of their own Body.” Now, we intend—these gentlemen 

uite understand strong Remnanets deal very plainly with 
these hundred-and-twenty nobodies ; and we say at once that 
they have done an extremely impertinent thing. No doubt this 
view of the matter never crossed their minds. The sublime duty 
of lecturing their superiors is quite above courtesy and ite 
manners. ‘But impudence, and nothing else, is at the root of the 
matter as far as they areconcerned. The total abstinence move- 
ment isanew thing. Not only is the ministry of the True Church 
reduced by these gentlemen to that precise number of professors 
which constituted it in the first week of its existence, but it starts 
a new doctrine. This is what we have to say to the hundred-and- 
twenty clergymen. Mr. Gough and his friends may abstain, and 
recommend others to abstain, upon what grounds they please— 
social, moral, sanitary, the high crotchety or the low expediency 
grounds. They are not clergymen. We are not cones 
with those gentlemen or with the funny little tracts whic 
issue from the familiar shop in the Strand. Dean Close and 
his small army of confessors stand upon other grounds, They 
put the matter on religious and scriptural grounds—or rather, 
they talk religion and yy about the subject. Their 
fallacy is the common one that talking scripture is scripture 
proof. They do not apply either religion cr scripture to the 
question at issue ; but they make certain scriptural and religious 
allusions, and then fancy that simple people will be good enough 
to think that the matter is “proved by scripture.” The thing 
they have to show is that total abstinence is right ; and, belonging 
to the school of religion which affects to base itself expressly 
and exclusively on scripture, they know that whatever they 
have to say must be garnished with little bits of the Bible. 
Their only chance is the Scriptural appeal. Unless they can 
show that they have “ Scriptural warrant,” Dean Close knows 

retty well that they stand small chance to be heard by their 
Evangelical friends. Is total abstinence Scriptural? That is the 
question for the Dean. He answers it thus :—‘“Is total absti- 
nence unlawful? Is it unscriptural? We conceive it to be 
right, and claim for it the sanction of St. Paul, ‘ to abstain from 
anything that caused his brother to offenc.’” Whenareligious 

arty contends, as the Evangelicals do, for a Scriptural precept, 
it is but a small recommendation to ask, Is it unscriptural P 
What creeds of strange things and observances might be de- 
fended or recommended upon the ground that they are 
not against the letter of Scripture! Is not gaming un- 
scriptural? is not tobacco? is not brandy-and-water itself? 
Why does Dean Close object to vows of celibacy—to indul- 
gences—to the Roman Supremacy—to the cultus of the Virgin 
and images? What says Dean Close with respect to these things? 
They are unscriptural. To the law and the testimony. I do not 
find them in Scripture. They are pag ew and therefore 
wrong. This is the ordinary cut and dry Evangelical common- 
place. But each of these things is just as much or as little un- 
scriptural—that is, just as little contained in Scripture, and there- 
fore may be as equally defended on Dean Close’s ground— 
as total abstinence. ‘They are not unscriptural, and there- 
fore they may be right. It is a new argument, to say the 
least of it, in an Evangelical divine, to defend a thing because 
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another of the pet and popular Evangelical canons. Is not this 
total abstinence adding to the Christian law—which we are 
assured, in all the pious pulpits, is just as fatal as taking from 
it? Is not total abstinence very like the Pharisaic burdens 
on men’s consciences, hard Moy borne? And Pharisaism, 
we are told, is of the very essence of those legal corruptions 
and additions to the Gospel which are the special mark of the 
anti-christian beast and apostacy. What the hundred-and- 
twenty divines recommend to the English clergy is certainly to 
add to the Gospel, and to be simply wiser and better than Jesus 
Christ and his apostles. This is the long and the short of the 
whole matter. The Author of Christianity began his earthly 
career by going to a marriage feast about which all that we know 
is that a great deal of wine was drunk, and more than was pro- 
vided, and that He actually went out of his way, and by His first 
miracle gave men more wine when “ they had well drunk.” We 
also know that, in the most express and intelligible language, 
St. Paul himself recommended or commanded Timothy to 
“drink no longer water, but to use a little wine.” If this is 
not Scripture, words cease to have a meaning. Scripture directly 
sanctions wine-drinking ; and all Scripture readers must say that 
Scripture cannot both sanction wine-drinking and sanction, even 
by implication, the principle of total abstinence, 

We admit that this is not quite the place to treat the total 
abstinence question with reference to these particular considera- 
tions. Scriptural arguments we seldom advert to. But these 
hundred-and-twenty gentlemen come before the public on their 
own clerical ground. It is as Protestant clergymen that they 
appeal to their brethren, and on Protestant and clerical grounds 
they must be dealt with. What we want to show is, that on this, 
their own chosen ground, they are plainly and flagrantly in the 
wrong. They go on to say that they claim for total abstinence 
“the sanction of St. Paul on the well-known principle already ad- 
verted to,” viz., the principle of not offending the weak brethren. 
Now, here Dean Close is, as one would expect, simply ignorant of 
the Bible, both Greek and English. We must abstain from 
strong drink because it makes the brethren to offend—that is, as 
the address to the clergy expresses it, because intemperance pro- 
duces a very Gehenna of vice, because it fills prisons, produces 
bodily misery, social degradation, and every variety of crime. 
But that is not the sort of offence which St. Paul spoke of. 
He was not speaking of abstaining from indifferent things 
because they might be abused by vicious persons, but of 
abstaining from indifferent things, to the use of which 
very bigoted and absurdly sensitive religious persons objected. 
He spoke of offence, in the sense of a stumbling-block, in 
the case of weak and morbidly conscientious Christians— 
not of offending, in the sense of vice and crime, in the case of 
sensual persons. xavdador is not the Greek for sin. Now, let 
us take St. Paul’s argument :—I will not eat of meat offered to 
idols, because my weak but very foolish brother is religiously 
offended at this; if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat 
no flesh while the world standeth. This is what St. Paul said; 
and it is plain, to all but an Evangelical dignitary, that in prin- 
ciple it does not suggest that good people are to abstain from 
natural enjoyments because they may be abused. Would Dean 
Close apply what he calls St. Paul’s principle to the intercourse 
between the sexes? The case of the Apostle’s abstinence, to 
have been in the least degree parallel, should have been this. St. 
Paul ought to have seen, which doubtless he did see, all manner 
of evil attendant upon gluttony and extravagance in eating. He 
ought to have instituted a Total-Abstinence-from-Flesh Sociéty. 
He ought to have said—Here, in luxurious Rome and Greece, 
I see all manner of degradation flowing from the vampire of 
eating. I hear of those dishes of peacocks’ brains and stewed 
mullets. There is that Apicius who has ruined himself from 
eating. There is indigestion—there are loaded livers and queas 
stomachs—these are the offences. Men ruin themselves in healt 
and pocket, and their families, too, by gluttony. If people would 
not eat so much, they would be better Christians. If I can 
make the glutton moderate, the tendency will be to lead him 
beneath the influence of Gospel truth—therefore I will eat no 
meat while the world standeth. If St. Paul had stated the case, 
and argued in this way, it would have been quite right for Dean 
Close to appeal to St. Paul’s hypothetical (for it was not actual) 
abstinence—an abstinence which he talked about as a possibility, 
but which there is no proof, nor the least likelihood, that he 

practised. But as this is not what St. Paul said, we repeat that 

Soun Close does not understand the Bible ; for the case of meat 
offered to idols is not the case of strong drink generally, which 
elsewhere is distinctly recommended in Scripture. Dern Close 
does not understand Greek, and cannot construe scandal—and 
he is so totally ignorant of English that he does not know that 
the word “‘ offence” has two meanings. 


We said at starting that these hundred-and-twenty gentlemen 
had been guilty of an act of impertinence. It is impertinence in 
either sense of the word—impertinence etymologically, because 
their Scriptural maundering is, as we have shown, quite beside the 
issue. It does not apply, and is not pertinent to the case. Im- 

ertinent, too, Dean Close and his friends are in talking to the 
nglish clergy in this fashion. Christianity has been at work 
eighteen hundred years and odd; but the Church has never yet 
hit upon the discovery that for the clergy to abstain from strong 
drink was the Christian mode of discouraging or preventing the 
vice of drunkenness in the world generally. Drunkenness is 


no new thing; drunkenness was a sin in the time of our Lord and 
the Apostles ; but our Lord and the Apostles never abstained from 
wine, nor recommended nor thought of total abstinence, even in 
the way of example, still less of precept. Christianity in the 
Bible, and in all ages, has felt drunkenness to be a great sin, has 
denounced it, has tried to prevent and to check it—but not by 
teetotalism. Dean Close is, perhaps, wiser, better, oe Rawr 
charitable to the brethren, and better understands Christianity 
than its Author and its first preachers. Be it so. Then the 

uestion with the English clergy is whether they prefer the 
Gospel according to Close, or that according to the Evangelists— 
whether these hundred-and-twenty nobodies understand Christian 
duty and Christian policy better than every preacher of Chris- 
tianity from our Lord to themselves. 


A FIGHTING BISHOP. 


te desperate position of Pio Nono’s temporal prospects has 
produced the saddest effect upon the intellects of his prin- 
cipal prelates. The superior clergy of the Roman Catholic Church 
can never be looked upon as strong-minded. Common sense is 
not their vocation. This is not their fault—it is a misfortune 
incident to their sex, On the present occasion every one of 
them, without a single exception, has lost his head. The Father 
of the Faithful, if it be not a heresy to say so, has been decidedly 
flustered. What with the necessity of keeping himself for a 
model of the Christian graces on the one hand, and a natural 
desire to call somebody names on the other, his Holiness 
is not what he should be. Cardinal Antonelli, comforted 
as he has been to some extent by his conviction of the 
immortality of the soul, is quite overcome. As for the 
French hierarchy, never was there such a scene. Monseigneur 
of Bordeaux, the Becket of the Empire, dresses himself in his 
episcopal robes, and is waiting to be persecuted. His Grace of 
Orleans, who seems to be in a hurry to join the noble army of 
martyrs, flings himself on the practised sword of M. About. 
Why are all these venerable ecclesiastics scurrying about in this 
fussy way, after the manner of unprotected females? They are 
not going to be run over, or put in the wrong train, or have their 

roperty taken from them. Nobody wants their luggage. They 
had much better sit down and behave like good confiding crea- 
tures till things begin to get a little settled. 


Naturally enough, the excitement of the Continental clergy 
has communicated itself with a shock of contagion to their 
brethren in the Emerald Isle. When was an Irishman ever 
able to keep out of arow? Some ten days ago, Dr. Cullen gave 
vent to his feelings in a manifesto the absurdity of which can 
only be explained on the theory of the Archbishop of Bene- 
vento’s devils. This week we have the veteran ‘‘ Doctor M‘Hale” 
in his well-known fighting attitude. What is it all about? 
Can this be the Revival which has made its way to Tuam, and is 
playing the very deuce in St. Jarlath’s? To what are we to 
attribute the pleasure of seeing our pleasant-spoken friend upon 
his legs? Not a soul is anxious to do battle with the excellent 
Archbishop. Engaging in a theological conflict with Doctor 
M‘Hale is, for all the world, like making the Litany responses 
to the Commination Service. No matter. The Doctor means 
mischief, and has cut out his day’s work. ‘ Will any gintle- 
man be so good as to trid on the laste tip in life of his Riverence’s 
coat?” What! none? Then the Doctor must pitch upon Lord 
Palmerston for his antagonist, who enjoys the unusual advantage 
of being at once Prime Minister and, as Dr. M‘Hale supposes, 
the representative of English orthodoxy. 


Whether the perils of his Church have unduly agitated his 
en, or long desuetude lessened his polemical agility, the Arch- 
ishop of Tuam is not the man he was. We miss in this last 

production the pointedness, the logic, and the vigour of the 
champion who once beat the “drum ecclesiastic” in the armies 
of the Great Agitator. A combination of abuse, entreaty, and 
defiance—his letter condemns itself. It consumes its own smoke. 
It mingles denunciations of the recent appropriation by the 
Established Church of a Catholic school-house on their own 
lands with invectives against the Whigs, the Tories, and last, 
not least, against the “ Irish party” members themselves. The 
same epistle which appeals to Lord Palmerston’s disinte- 
rested ambition, tells him that to his Ministry more than any 
other the Irish people have not a particle of attachment. 
The Irish Church, the relations of landlord and tenant, the 
system of national education, and the Act which enabled 
tenantry to vote without the “ protection” of a lease, fall 
equally under hislash. But the objections to each are so jumbled 
up with the animadversions upon the rest, that it is difficult to 
distinguish between them. The peasantry ‘doomed to exter- 
mination as their normal state,” the hypocrisy of successive 
English Governments, the cruelty of a The ussell, and the 
improprieties of Lord Minto, are all dealt with, though, perhaps, 
not in turn. The strangest part of all is the fashion in which, 
without preliminary preface or communicating link, he rushes off 
to the subject nearest his heart—Italy, the Legations, and the 
temporal dominion of the Pope. ith a high-flown pro- 
emg | and a minatory warning, his Grace at last closes 
iis despatch, leaving us bewildered by his gyrations, ignorant 
whether his object in addressing mankind is to paint the wrongs 
of Ireland or the glories of Pio Nono. O Doctor M‘Hale, this 
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tempest is surely unbecoming! You are the successor of the 
Apostles, and should becalm. If it is predestined that you should 
suffer, either as a Celt or as a Catholic, suffer quietly. Who ever 
heard of the early Christian martyrs losing their presence of mind 
when they were going to be thrown to the lions? What is the use 
of whirling your sacerdotal person about till you don’t remember 
which is your head and which is your tail? Why run your 
arguments into one another as if you had never engaged in a one- 
sided warfare with a Premier before? This rotatory motion is 
all very well in storms, but it does not do in reasoning. The 
Complete Letter-Writer blushes for you. Mr. Maguire and 
the Pope are no doubt blushing for you. His Holiness is not a 
whale upon paper, but he could do better than that. 


The beacon-fires of St. Jarlath’s have scarcely died away before 
a corresponding signal flame is lit upon the neighbouring watch- 
towers of Cahermoyle. This time it is a Protestant outpost that 
passes on the blaze and disseminates the alarm—none other than 
the famous Mr. Smith O‘Brien. An honest-hearted and 
generous gentleman, he is perhaps the very foolishest Irishman 
in the world. Since the memorable day when he hid him- 
self in the garden, he has lived much and learnt little. Time 
writes his wrinkles outside that brow, but inside has written 
nothing. Mr. Smith O‘Brien is not a whit wiser for all his 
schooling in misfortune. His letter to Dr. M‘Hale has been 
called forth by the same outrage as that to which the Doctor 
alludes in the document we have noticed. The school-house 
at Tuam, built apparently on leasehold land with Catholic 
money, and converted to Protestant uses, was burnt in a fit of 
indignation by the partisans of its first proprietors. “I ought 
not, perhaps,” writes Mr. Smith O‘Brien, ‘‘ to express my opinion 
that the boys of Tuam were fully justified in burning the place, 
because I am unwilling to encourage arson in any form; but at 
least they committed no wrong towards the Protestant bishop, for 
they only burnt the property which in equity belonged to the 
Catholics.” It is a Rtensed thing to know that any Irishman 
hesitates as to the propriety of “encouraging” arson. Mr. 
Smith O’Brien’s scruple reassures us, though he has an Hiber- 
nian way of putting it. But without discussing the question 
whether or no the “ boys of Tuam” should be a High Court of 
Appeal to rectify the defects of the Legislature, we may observe 
that Mr. Smith O’Brien, who has felt by experience the 
awkwardness of overruling the law, is not the man to tell them 
so. Supposing, again, that the Protestant ‘ establishment” even 
were an “indefensible anomaly” and a “national wrong,” Mr. 
Smith O’Brien is a Protestant, and has other means of stating his 
views than “ My Lording” an intolerant Romish prelate in an 
inflammatory diatribe. It is impossible, in Ireland, to be theolo- 
gically a Protestant and politically » Papist. An English Pro- 
testant Liberal might, asa matter of theory, desire to reverse the 
position of the two Churches in the sister country. But practi- 
cally no Protestant who has ever lived there could contemplate 
with satisfaction any proposition to legitimatize priestcraft farther 
in that already priest-ridden land. If Mr. Smith O’Brien can, 
it is simply because on.all political subjects his brain is turned. 


Never was a truer thing said than that the Roman Catholic 
clergy are the curse of Ireland. The misgovernment of England 
has done something to retard her progress. The miserable Par- 
liamentary tactics of her members have done more. But no 
tongue can describe the fatal incubus which weighs her down 
in the shape of her priests. They have a wide-spread 
influence which they uniformly abuse. They have not educated 
their flocks—they have not even educated themselves. They are 
the enemies of all social reform and intellectual enlightenment. 
In unnatural concert with their extreme opponents, the Irish 
Evangelicals, they are this moment endeavouring to crush a 
system of national education which, though not perfect, would 
work well were it only let alone. If Irish Bishops and Archbishops 
are wise, they will hold their peace during this Italian crisis, and 
not attract attention to the spectacle that the Church of Rome pre- 
sents in their unhappy island. The cause of his Holiness will 
not be benefited by any of the sympathies or recollections that 
their violence may awaken. Such clerical agitators had far 
better spend their time in profiting by the sights that they 
see upon the Continent in these latter days. They may learn 
from observation that spiritual authority cannot always be main- 
tained by the earthly weapons of political intrigue. The time 
is past for those assumptions of municipal position and prestige 
which were well enough suited to the days of Theodosius. 
Originally strong because she seemed to be a protest against 
mere material force and an assertion of some diviner law, the 
Romish Church has long supported herself by temporal influ- 
ence and an alliance with reactionary ideas. The ground is 
sinking under her. She is not based, as far as political founda- 
tions go, upon a rock. That she will not abandon her predomi- 
nance without a struggle is probable. She is capable, if she 
chooses, of producing a great convulsion throughout the civilized 
world. There are still forces underlying Continental society 
which are sufficient to revive an era of agitation and crusade. 
But the silent and sure growth of individual thought, and the 
love of independence, which are characteristics of modern civili- 
zation, will sooner or later compel her to modify her institu- 
tions, and to take up a new position. It is not likely that the 
Papal system will pass away, but it is more than likely that it 
will suffer change. 


PHILANTHROPY AT LARGE. 


r as the poet tells us, the noblest study of mankind is man’ 
man was never so worthily or so discursively employed as in 
the annual sittings of the National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science. One would be quite bewildered by the 
magnificence with which the old duty which Cain denied 
was applied last week at Bradford, were it not for the intrusive 
reflection that after all these one hundred and seventy-five papers 
—to which, multiplied on a moderate average, at least five hun- 
dred speeches must be added—are in fact only a very imposing 
form of what in common language is considered as minding other 
people’s business. To this habit of the human mind we attri- 
bute the spread of philanthropy as a profession. We are not 
saying that the majority of the ladies and gentlemen who 
assembled at Bradford last week were not influenced by a very 
sincere desire to benefit mankind. We will go further, and 

ive the meeting credit for not comprising a single hypocrite. 

ut the thing itself requires to be accounted for. Social Eco- 
nomy—which, by the bye, is only one of the five branches of in- 
vestigation pursued by the Association—or rather, Sociology, is a 
new thing ; or at least the name, and a very barbarous name it is, 
is a neologism. But is it a new thing, after all? Is it a new thing 
for people to take an interest in the wrongs and misfortunes of 
humanity? Both in its good and evil shape, Sociology is no novelty. 
Everybody is an unconscious sociologist. As M. » ew talked 
prose all his life without knowing it, we are all sociologists with- 
out professing it. But it becomes a question whether the habit 
of mind which, as far as the annual meetings go, results in 
Sociology, is a good moral habit. We take the Association 
at its own estimate. We are teachers, not doers, said Lord 
Shaftesbury, in very large and axiomaticterms. The ladies who 
gossip at a tea-table only do, on a small scale, what the Bradford 
philosophers do on a large scale. Their Sociology we proscribe 
with a very harsh and ugly nickname. They are simply 
gossips ; and yet it would be hard to say whether, puretren «| 
their conversation is not precisely the same as that of the Brad- 
ford sections. They discuss their neighbours—so they do at 
Bradford. Their prattle is of the incomes, habits, and expenses 
of their friends. They deplore that one person spends more 
than his income, that another has an enthrifty wife, that So-and- 
so’s boys are not well looked after, that the vicar’s sermcens are 
old, that the parish pump wants repairs; and nothing is more 
common than their professions as to what they would do were 
they respectively squire, justice, churchwarden, or street-sweeper. 
What so common a topic of conversation in these domestic social 
gatherings as the faults of servants? What so genial as the in- 
terest which unemployed minds of this vulgar type express—and 
we dare say feel—in the domestie economy, butchers’ bills, and 
washing accounts of the whole parish? The flightiness and 
flirtation at No. 1 in the Row, the frequency of single knocks 
and possible duns at No. 2, the relations between the married 
folks at No. 3, and sympathy with the maid-of-all-work at No. 4, 
—what is all this but Sociology on a small scale? Yet we de- 
nounce it as impertinent gossip, as the resource of idleness. 
We call the professors of this art busy-bodies ; and the common 
saying is that people had better attend more to their own 
business and less to that of their neighbours. 

And yet, as there is a fair side even to this vulgar gossip, there 
may be a false side to the more imposing and superb business of 
setting everybody to rights. Both the one and the other may be 
mischievous, or may be useful. It is not all gossip which has not 
at the root some real interest in what our neighbours’ lives are, 
and we are not always hollow in thinking that we might set them 
in the way of getting on better than we feel that they do. So, 
on the other hand, people may read papers and attend national 
associations, and dub Recumaben associates of the institute, for 
the mere purpose of doing on a large scale what is done at the 
tea-table in the back shop. What the ladies and gentlemen who 
meet at Bradford, and propose next year to assemble at Glasgow, 
have to avoid is talking for talking’s sake, and attending to other 
folk’s business rather than their own. As we have shown that 
Sociology and gossip are the same thing under different forms, the 
tendencies of one are the tendencies of the other; or, as we 
have said, as gossip is not all bad, so Sociology is not all good. 
And what certainly does characterize the greater gathering is 
that all the preaching and Jecturing are about what are called 
the inferior classes. We hear about the dirt of the poor, and 
the improvidence of the poor, and the shabby and insufficient 
common education, and about shoe-blacks and penny theatres, and 
sanitary subjects. Now, there is not one of these subjects that 
is not very important. The poorer classes want elevating, refining, 
instructing, cleansing, and encouraging in all sorts of habits of 
temperance, sobriety, and moral and intellectual culture. But 
so do all classes. Lord Shaftesbury alluded to about a score 
of societies, the Labourer’s Mutual Improvement Society, 
the Society for the Establishment of Play grounds, the 
Society for Improving Cottages, and soon. Now, if it is right 
—as undoubtedly it is—to feel this catholic interest, the duty 
is reciprocal. The poor man ought to feel just as much interest 
in the rich man. aaa Shaftesbury looks with prophetic interest 
on the day when the National Association shall extend its boun- 
daries, and become cecumenical; and his view of the millennial 
period is a universal gathering of the brotherhood of mankind, 
each and all engaged in setting his neighbour’s house in order, 
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The spectacle will be an edifying one. Then we shall have societies, | 


committees, and sections of the poor discussing the shortcomings 
of the rich; and we shall have statistics of the sums spent on 
horse-racing, champagne, and opera-boxes, to the full as edify- 
ing and instructive as the information about penny gafis, 
and about the good that might be done if, as one of the 
orators at Bradford suggested, every working man were to 
subscribe fourpence a-week in order to prevent the possibility 
of poverty. Undoubtedly the poor have a right to carry the war 
into the country of their friends. As we are all brethren, they 
have just as much interest in our social degradation as we have 
in theirs. It just as much belongs to true social economy that 
Grosvenor-square should spend its money and use its opportu- 
nities properly, as Shoreditch or Whitechapel. The domestic 
economy of the sociologists themselves is as much a legiti- 
mate subject of statistical inquiry as that of their victims. 
What we want to see—and we recommend the task to Lord 
Shaftesbury and the Bishop of London—is a series of Special 
Services for the two Houses of Parliament. ‘Come in your 
coronets, and at least in Court costume,” would be a fitting head- 
ing to the posters. Also we might have a Society for the 
Mutual Improvement of Members of Parliament, and an 
Association for establishing Sovereign Banks at the principal 
Clubs, and a Society for elevating—or rather depressing— 
the condition of ladies’ maids, hall-porters, French cooks and 
opera-dancers. We must say that the moral and social position 
ot these interesting classes is quite as important, that the duty 
of ameliorating them is quite as cogent, to the poor, as is 
the philanthropy which looks downward. The only question 
is, how the-world would get on; but as it is to be in the millen- 
nial state, we postpone the consideration. Only this is what 
social economy must come to if fairly developed. The poor, 
after all, are men—have learned, or ought to have learned, their 
catechism—and so are, or ought to be, up in their duty to 
their neighbour. Their care for their brethren, their duty 
towards their brethren—that is, their social economy—just 
as much demands the machinery of a National Association as 
does ours. ‘Their sociological responsibilities, and their duty to 
their neighbour, are as great as those of philanthropic peers. 

But we shall be reminded that we are not doing justice to the 
associated philanthropists. Social Economy is but one of the 
quinqtepartite divisions of duties which they undertake. This 
is not a fault we find with their task, but rather a reflection 
which forces itself upon us, that after all Social Science means 
everything human, and not a few things divine. It in- 
cludes the Constitution of Woman—Total Abstinenee—Decimal 
Coinage—the Encouragement of Natural History—Ought Pu- 
nishment to be vindictive or medicinal ?—Sewage Irrigation—the 
Statistics of Consumption—the Government Grant—Diseased 
Teeth—the Registration of Deeds—Competitive Examinations— 
Chambers of Commerce—the Mortality in Towns—the Relations 
of Law and Equity—the Condition of Journeymen Bakers—the 
Financial Reform Association—the Law of False Pretences— 
the Purchase of Stale Food—Patent Right—the Education 
Grant. If Social Science is all this, there is nothing which it is 
not. Only let us understand what the Associates are driving at. 
If this is what we are to take Sociology for, it is only what all 
books, all Parliaments, all pulpits, all leading articles arc. If 
Sociology is only a fine name under which everybody who has 
some other profession or calling, may become an essayist, preacher, 
lawyer, divine, or moralist, then what it comes to is that every- 
body at these gatherings is to have an opportunity of airing his 
pet crotehet or riding his favourite hobby in very good com- 
pany. ‘The really pleasant thing is that nobody seems to care 
about contradicting his brother Reformer at the great annual 
palaver; nor is there any reason that he should. Utopia is a 
spacious realm; and as Uncle Toby said to the fly, the world is 
wide enough. Cuckoo Cloud-Town presents ample space in 
which Sociologists may buzz about without interfering with each 
other’s airy schemes of pantological philanthropy. 


THE UNIVERS WARNED. 


Te French Government has just given a practical illustra- 
tion of the value of those liberal concessions which figured 
so conspicuously in the programme of the Paris festivities. The 
language of Imperial benevolence on so triumphal an occasion 
might easily be misconstrued by too-sanguine interpreters, and 
had to be explained and modified forthwith. Lest, however, any 
exaggerated expectations should still be indulged in, the French 
journals have been since “ invited” to abstain from the discussion 
of the one subject about which just now Frenchmen can feel any 
wish to speak; and the Univers has received a significant hint 
that its licensed violence has become inconvenient, and must 
henceforth be subdued into some degree of conformity with the 
requirements of the age and the altered policy of the Govern- 
ment. Though the warning lately issued to M. Veuillot referred 
to language employed on a widely different subject, he is, no 
doubt, right in connecting it with the injunction to abstain from 
publishing the Episcopal Circulars, and in drawing from it 
inferences of the most unpromising character as regards the 
future of the Ultramontane party. The two proceedings, when 
viewed in connexion, are almost conclusive as to the direction 
in which the Emperor’s counsels are beginning to bend. M. 
Veuillot’s theological researches must have prepared him for 


the disappointment of hopes that were founded on so insecure 
a foundation as the professions of an earthly prince. The 
Government of Napoleon III. may have hitherto found it expes 
dient to employ the “Church” as a rallying-ery by which 
a host of useful and devoted adherents could be collected be- 
neath its banner; but M. Veuillot can hardly be surprised if 
the strong will which has reduced to submission every order 
in the State, except that of which he is the spokesman, should 
now gladly seize an opportunity of throwing away a tool which 
has accomplished its end, and of breaking off an alliance 
which must always have been distasteful, and has now be- 
come unnecessary. The Ultramontanists in France must have 
been singularly blind to the real character of the events amidst 
which they lived, if they conceived that they could cry ‘‘ Hitherto 
and no further” to the ambition which they gladly subserved so 
long as it seemed to smile upon their own hopes. The hour of 
retribution is probably at hand ; and whatever amount of humi- 
liation it may be the design of the Emperor to inflict upon them, 
they will appeal in vain to the sympathies of the lovers of free- 
dom. They knew that the dark intrigue, the restless ambition, 
the utter faithlessness of a single man were gradually enslaving 
every class of their fellow-countrymen in a system of absclutism, 
in which no room could be found for independence of thought, or 
freedom of language. They knew this, and the patronage ex- 
tended to their party made them forget the interests of the na- 
tion. They lent themselves to be the ready instrument of the 
destroyer of their country’s liberties. They offered him the 
sickening incense of their flatteries. They insulted Religion by 
associating it with his enterprises, and forgot, in the zealous par- 
tizanship of the moment, that they were helping to rear up a 
fabric of despotism, of which, sooner or later, they must be 
themselves the victims. 

The concern of the Univers at the threatened curtailment of 
its privileges is natural enough. M. Veuillot must have felt that 
he was the one man in France who could indulge in the luxury 
of plain-spokenness; and though his counsels seemed to us as per- 
nicious as his language was intemperate, it is not without regret 
that we think of him checked in his rhapsodies of eloquence by 
the teasing apparatus of police espionage, and weighed down by 
the degrading recollection of a premier avertissement. His 
voice, though confessediy unmusical, broke pleasantly through 
the melancholy hush which attests the profound dejection of a 
mastered nation. His screams of rage and hatred relieved the 
otherwise universal monotony. He was always cursing us by 
his gods as heretical Philistines; and his determined efforts 
to foment the mutual animosities of high-spirited and susceptible 
nations can hardly be reconciled with an enlightened philan- 
thropy. But still his hatred of England was quite respectable 
from its intensity. M. Veuillot wasa good hater, and good haters 
are by no means the worst of their species. Though we have little 
to thank him for, we feel a sort of fondness for him, and can 
hardly think of him in his present trouble without a pang. He 
has no Jess than eight mandates, touching the situation of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, which have been sent to him for publication 
by various venerable prelates, but which this unfeeling regulation 
of the Government prevents him from producing. They waste 
their sweetness in the desert air of his editorial chamber. There 
is fire enough to set the whole Catholic world ina blaze, and not 
a spark does M. Veuillot dare to let escape. A smoother temper 
than his might well be ruffled by so tantalizing a posture of 
affairs. There are eight noble pieces of religious artillery, 
ready to carry destruction into the ranks of the rebellious 
children of the Church, and M. Veuillot standing with lighted 
brand at the touchhole, longing, beyond everything, to 
fire them off—a distant booming from the shores of Ireland 
telling him that more fortunate, though not more zealous, 
champions than himself have already begun the battle. With so 
good a cause, so fine an opportunity, and all the while that cruel 
injunction, like some fatal spell, enforcing a hateful inactivity, 
and spoiling the finest chance in the world of striking a deadly 
blow for the cause he loves so well. M. Veuillot’s tortures must 
be excruciating ; but he consoles himself like a Christian and a 
philosopher. He is willing to hope that the object of his pri- 
vation may be “ to protect the acts and the dignity of the bishops 
from the violence of the newspapers.” ‘The suggestion does not 
seem to us without its elements of comfort. If the rest of the 
bishops felt and spoke on the subject of the position of the Pope 
in the same way as those whose productions have already found 
their way to the public, M. Veuillot may assure himself that the 
cause of the Roman Court is in nowise likely to be damaged by 
the comparative obscurity to which their circulars have been 
condemned. The Bishop of Orleans was unfortunate enough to 
fall into the hands of M. About ; and M. About, though possibly 
very profane, is master of a much more amusing style of argu- 
ment than episcopal dignity could well condescend to adopt, and 
succeeded, at any rate, in turning the laugh against his venerable 
opponent, and in lashing him with a satire as merciless as 
it was refined. There can be little doubt as to the party 
which, on such occasions, the general public is disposed 
to favour. Solemn invective, even though backed by appeals to 
Heaven, stands no chance against a good-tempered witticism. 
The word of the Bishops may have been, as the Univers 
asserts, “ the mainstay of all Catholics in every serious crisis of 
the Church and of society,” but it by no means follows that it is 


well for that word to assume a form in which it will challe 
the criticism of the keenest and most agile debaters, 
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French Emperor may have really acted the part of a dutiful 
Catholic in coming to the rescue of these respectable but 
clumsy controversialists, and in prohibiting their exposure to a 
sort of weapon which they would be incapable either of employ- 
ing upon others, or of appreciating when brought to bear upon 
themselves. 

But while we may acknowledge the expediency of the measure, 
it is not without a grave apprehension that we see that the Em- 
peror feels himself in a position to venture upon it. He has 
thrown down the gauntlet to the last one remaining class in 
French society that was likely to make even a show of resistance 
to his policy. He has grappled with the last surviving power 
that qualified his otherwise absolute authority—he has dared to 
silence the one voice which in former times was essential 
to his success, and which, in return for general support, 
was indulged in an occasional outbreak of independence. 
He is now, it seems, free to act. The Church no longer 
binds his hands. We will hope that the first use of his indepen- 
dence may be a generous one. He himself has placed among 
the duties of a worthy priesthood that of ‘“‘ making common cause 
with all the oppressed, of preaching justice and toleration, and 
predicting the reign of equality.” Was it, one wonders, the 
utter oblivion of these, on the part of the French clergy, that 
called forth the rebuke under which just now they are smarting? 
Is Napoleon III. only shaking himself free of the incumbrances 
which impede him in doing a great act of justice and humanity ? 
May we not hope that the lamentations of M. Veuillot and his 
clerical clients will be drowned in the rejoicings of a liberated, 
hopeful, and independent Italy ? 


THE RE-OPENING OF THE THEATRES. 


TS London theatres that closed at the commencement of the 
autumn have now all re-opened, and no less than six establish- 
ments devoted to the ncn-lyrical drama invite the patronage of 
Western London. At the Adelphi there are signs of life which could 
hardly have been anticipated a few weeks since. The manager 
has not greatly increased his effective force, but he has brought 
his own histrionic talent into play with more than wonted 
vigour, and a favourite piece of other days, the Willow Copse (a 
version of La Closerie des Genéts), gains a value it never had 
before, by the minute truthfulness with which he represents a 
character formerly acted in mere melodramatic style. At the 
risk of offending all who judge art from a high ground, it may 
be laid down as a maxim that one striking object—say one 
actor, one scene, one cameleopard—is more attractive to the 
theatrical public than an ensemble of general respectability. The 
company at the Olympic Theatre is remarkably well organized 
for its purpose, but people go especially to see Mr. Robson. Miss 
Amy Sedgwick has of late been the particular magnet at the 
Haymarket; and there is no doubt that the piquant style of Miss 
Marie Wilton has a great deal to do with the popularity of the 
Strand. Now, Mr. Webster is just one of p artists who, 
after going through half-a-dozen parts without producing much 
effect, occasionally light upon something which they can render 
the talk of the town. Character—strongly-marked individual 
character—is what he requires to bring hissingular talent intoplay, 
and among the phases of humanity which he essays to delineate 
there are none that he has more thoroughly grasped than those 
mental and physical states which denote the descent of man from 
good to bad, and from bad to worse. The part that he acts in 
the Willow Copse presents exactly these phases; and Farmer 
Luke is at present one of the most striking personages to be seen 
on any London stage, while he has a most efficient companion in 
his mischief-making, but faithful servant, Meg, who is played by 
Miss Woolgar with such rustic vigour, andsuch an unsophisticated 
abandonment to impulse, that her acting is as highly coloured 
and as distinct as that of her master. To a great extent, 
Miss Woolgar shares the peculiarity of Mr. Webster. She is 
not at home in every part she attempts, but when she does 
find a suitable character, the effect she produces is astonishing ; 
and the mannerism which disfigures her weaker performances 
seems utterly destroyed by the force of a strong, uncurbed nature. 
Thus the New Adelphi is beginning to shine out in true Adelphi 
fashion, and the prestige of the old house will doubtless be of 
service in enabling the manager to recover the ancient popularity. 
Moralists often tell us that the bright deeds of our ancestors 
ought to tempt us to noble emulation, not to encourage us in 
unworthy repose; and the same doctrine will apply to an old- 
established firm or a largely-patronized place of recreation. At 
the beginning of the year, “ Stat nominis umbra”’ looked very 
like the motto of the Adelphi Theatre ; but now the ‘“ umbra” 
passes away, and something like substance is added to the name. 
A manager with such a property as the Adelphi has his fortune 
in his own power, and we are glad to find Mr. Webster putting 
his shoulder to the wheel in good earnest. 
The opening of the Princess’s Theatre has somewhat disap- 
ointed expectation. Anything that would rival the fame of 
Mr. Charles Kean was not expected, but it was thought that 
great successes in humble departments of the drama might pos- 
sibly be achieved. All that is at present proved is the excellent 
taste and liberality of the new manager, Mr. Harris, in putting 
his pieces upon the stage—the pieces themselves not having been 
articularly attractive. Jvy Hall, an adaptation of Octave 
euillet’s dull play, Le Roman d'un jeune Homme pauvre, has 


served asa handy peg whereon to hang scenery of singular beauty, 
and would perhaps have been more popular had some Charles 
Kemble or James Wallack (in his prime, of course) represented 
the gentleman-steward who — the young lady of the 
house, in spite of the apparent lowliness of his position. But 
Mr. Harcourt Bland, the light comedian of the establishment, 
endows moral worth with that solid aspect that rather commands 
respect than awakens tender feelings; and the rest of the actors 
seemed to be bowed down and oppressed with the weight of the 
piece. In an extravaganza called Love and Fortune, in which all 
the conventional characters of the old Italian stage, as it appeared 
in the Paris of Louis XIV., are introduced, Mr. Planché, a zealous 
archeologist has, we fear, contrived more to amuse himself by the 
reproduction of a number of figures with which he is familiar, than 
to recreate the general public, who know nothing about them. 
Pierrot, the millerlike droll—Crispin, the fierce servant, with 
huge sword, jack-boots, and large frill—Harlequin, who does talk 
and does not conjure, wearing his patches on a loose unspangled 
dress—are all delightful persons to a chosen few; but, unluckily, 
they are utterly without significance to that large multitude on 
which the revenues of a theatre depend. Indeed, there is no 
class of persons to whose education it belongs to know anything 
about them. The piece should have been so constructed as to 
interest in spite of the dresses, and then its success would not 
have depended alone on the novelty and grace of Mr. Oscar 
Byrne’s dances, and the clever acting and singing of Miss Louise 
Keeley, who promises to bea great favourite. Dramatists are 
charitable souis, and are apt to suppose that their own erudition 
is shared by the folks who come to see their works. But woe 
to him who proceeds on such an hypothesis, and assumes that his 
patrons know anything whatever beyond what he himself ex- 
plains. The fact that the Emperor Charles V. was also King 
Charles I. of Spain is not so very recondite; but we are con- 
vinced that a statistical inquiry into the number of persons in a 
mixed audience who had it at their finger ends would show but 
a poor percentage, granting even an abnormal repletion of the 
stalls and the dress-circle. We have already said that some 
definite object of attraction should always be presented by the 
manager who hopes to engage the attention of the general 
public. The want_of such an object was apparent on the open- 
ing night at the Princess’s Theatre. Attempts, however, are 
now obviously made to render Mr. H. Widdicomb—a low come- 
dian, famous at the Surrey—a decided “feature” in an even- 
ing’s amusement; and possibly the attempt may succeed. Mr. 
Widdicomb is a caricaturist of the most extravagant order; but 
caricaturists have their place among the entertainers of man- 
kind, and certainly his creations are marked by a humour which 
is entirely his own, and the comic contour of his face is not to be 
matched in the profession. 

At the St. James’s Theatre, which is also re-opened under a 
new management, the leading personage is Miss Lydia Thompson, 
a danseuse who came out some years ago ina Haymarket pan- 
tomime, and has since danced extensively in Northern Europe, 
whence she returns laden with the highest honours. To the 
accomplishments of an artist—both of the high and the charac- 
teristic schools—she adds the qualities of a smart and intelligent 
actress; and therefore, if she is efficiently employed, she may be 
found to exercise magnetic influence. The prices at the St. 
James’s Theatre are very small, and so, also, is the merit of the 
pieces produced. Hence, even if the manager is successful, he 
may possibly subside into that particular kind of popularity of 
which the cultivated public take no note. 

The Olympic managers, returning to their labours, have brought 
out their favourite pieces of last year, and re-appear in their old 
good condition. So true is this theatre to its own line of business, 
that its re-opening affords no more room for speculation than the 
never-closed state of the Haymarket, where Mr. Buckstone sees 
new almanacs become old without bestowing a thought on the 
end of his season, and ever alternates Miss Amy Sedgwick with 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews. Equally firm in adherence to 
a special department of the drama is the Strand Theatre, which 
Miss Suashesongh has rendered one of the most fashionable 
houses in London, and which is the permanent home of burlesque. 
Here the grotesque mixture of fun, dance, or song is not pre- 
sented as a dainty peculiar to Christmas or Easter, but is served 
up all the year round; and the consequence is such a thorough 
training of the company, that the spirited and complete manner 
in which burlesques are performed at the Strand gives new vita- 
lity to a class of play that had nearly become worn out. 


REVIEWS. 


THE MINISTER’S WOOING.* 


Wwe have never thought very highly of the special gift which 
appears to belong to particular writers of obtaining for 
their works what the French call a “mad success.” The books 
which are read in every family and sold on every book-stall, 
which furnish popular platform speakers with half their argu- 
ments and all their illustrations, and which convert the fortunate 
author or authoress into the lion of the season, have very seldom 
much substance ; or, if they have, it is not to their substance, bu: 


* The Minister's Wooing. By Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 1859, 
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to their popular defects that the rage for them is owing. The 
reason of this probably is, that the region of the mind to 
which such books address themselves is that which lies upper- 
most, and which has least permanence about it. In such 
cases, thousands of amiable and communicative Yeas are 
ready to say, “‘my own sentiments, better expressed ;” and as 
they like to get an excuse for talking about their sentiments, 
they find one in praising the book and the authors by whose 
means their wish has been humoured. It is not however by 
standing on the same level with the rest of mankind, and repeat- 
ing their transient commonplaces in a piquant style that lasting 
reputations are won, or works of permanent importance com- 
pleted. An author who looks beyond money and popularit 
must be, tosome extent, in advance of his neighbours. Indeed, 
he is inexcusable if he is not, for it is his business to think, and 
theirs to act ; so that, if his thoughts are not better worth having 
than theirs, he must be incapable of thinking to any purpose. 
A real work of art is not to be understood at a moment’s notice. 
It will grow upon the world, and educate the minds of the public 
at large to appreciate its beauty, and will thus have a sounder 
and more lasting popularity a few years after its production than 
it had at first. 

For these reasons we never felt much sympathy for the extra- 
vagant admiration which Uncle Zom’s Cabin excited here and in 
America ; nor have we felt the least surprise at the fact that its 
— like that of any other party pamphlet, has been as short- 

ived as it wasextensive. The goodness and vice which ran down 

from Uncle Tom, Eva, and Legree, always made us revolt 
against the book, and the same result was produced even more 
strongly by the egregious and scandalous injustice which always 
attends the arqumentum ad misericordiam. The fact that Mrs. 
Stowe could describe the flogging to death of an old black in 
an affecting mauner, proved nothing whatever as to the general 
character and results of slavery. Mr. Olmsted’s Travels were 
as much superior to Uncle Tom in real importance, as evidence 
upon the subject of slavery, as they were inferior in accidental 
importance. To excite the prejudices of a well-dressed mob 
against an abuse very generally acknowledged to be one, may 
be occasionally useful, but is always in a very high degree con- 
temptible. To use novels as weapons of attack or defence is like 
giving foul blows in boxing. You may disable your antagonist, 
but you degrade yourself, and doubly degrade the supporters 
who applaud you. 

The Minister's Wooing gives a very fair speeimen of Mrs. 
Stowe’s real intrinsic power when she is not writing as a partisan, 
and it shows clearly enough that the impression which she made 
by her first book was due far more to the speaking-trumpet 
than tothe voice. The storyisintended to illustratethe manners and 
character of the New Englanders of the generation which achieved 
the Independence of America, especially in reference to that Puri- 
tanical leaven which was so deeply worked into their characters. 
Two, at least, of the persons introduced are alleged to be his- 
torical characters. ‘They are Colonel Aaron Burr, who was well 
known in the American politics of the beginning of the present 
century, and a certain Br. Hopkins, whom Mrs. Stowe speaks 
of with profound reverence as the author of theological books of 
a very singular character, and which, as we understand her, 
are still popular amongst certain sections of the inhabitants of 
New England. The story itself is a mere amplification of the 
oldest of all the commonplaces of fiction. Dr. Hopkins lives in 
the house of a certain Widow Scudder, who has a very pretty 
and pious daughter. ‘the daughter is in love with a rather wild 
young cousin. The cousin—a sailor—goes to sea, and is sup- 
posed to be lost. On the supposition of his death, the girl is 
about to be married to Dr. Hopkins ; but at the critical moment 
the sailor comes to life again. Dr. Hopkins absolves his bride 
from her engagement, and James and Mary marry, and live 
happily ever after. 

Whe real point of the book, as far as it has one, is, that it 
claims to give a picture of the practical results of extreme Puri- 
tanism in active life; and in this point of view it has a certain 
interest, though not, we think, a very healthy one. The chief figure 
of the book is Dr. Hopkins, the divine, and its most remarkable 
feature consists in descriptions of the way in which his teaching 

ractically affected various classes of hearers. The character of his 
} wrasse is tersely stated by Mrs. Stowe, as follows :— 

According to any views then entertained of the evidences of a true regene- 
ration, the number of the whole human race who could be supposed as yet to 
have received this grace was so small that, as to any numerical valuation, it 
must have been expressed by an infinitesimal. Dr. Hopkins in many places 
distinctly recognises the fact that the oo part of the human race up 
to his time had been eternally lost, and boldly assumes the ground that this 
amount of sin and suffering, being the best and most necessary means of the 
greatest final amount of happiness, was not merely permitted, but distinctly 
chosen, desired, and provided for, as essential in the schemes of Infinite Bene- 
volence. He held that this decree not only permitted each individual act of 
sin, but also took measures to make it certain, though, by an exercise of infi- 
nite skill, it accomplished this result without violating human free agency... . 
Dr. Hopkins boldly asserts that all the use which God will have for them 
(the damned) is to suffer. This is all the end they can answer; therefore all 
their faculties, and their whole capacities, will be employed and used for this 
ee The body can by Omnipotence be made capable of suffering the 
— imaginable pain without producing dissolution, or abating the least 

egree of life or sensibility... .. One way in which God will show his power 
in the punishment of the wicked, will be in strengthening and upholding 
their bodies and souls in torments which would otherwise be intolerable. 


It was one principal evidence of a regenerate disposition to be 
able to acquiesce in this as the best possible arrangement. 


The men who preached these doctrines were eminent (Mrs. 
Stowe says) for their holiness and virtue, and were so far from 
being insensible to the horror of what they preached that their 
lives were bowed down and burdened by the intolerable agony 
of believing their own theories. Their doctrines, she says, exer- 
cised such an influence over the minds of the society in which 
they lived that they were the common subject of discussion by 


all classes of men and women on all occasions. The farmers » 


talked them over at their work, their wives at the tea-table, and 
their servants at the plough-tail. The Minister’s Wooing aims 
at realizing this, and, accordingly, we have portraits of mem- 
bers of all sorts of classes under the pressure of Dr. =. 
kins’s theory of what he called Disinterested Benevolence. The 
tender, pious, susceptible girl who has lost her lover—the imagi- 
native mother who has lost her son—the shrewd, clever, managing 
widow who looks after her own and her daughter’s salvation 
with the same keenness as she shows in managing her house—the 
meek little farmer who, whilst a pattern of every form of self- 
denying virtue, passes through the world groaning and trem- 
bling because he cannot come up to his minister’s standard—his 
fat, sleepy wife, who rather enjoys being harrowed up into a 
momentary excitement—and his high-spirited daughter, who 
accepts her position as one of the wicked, and makes the best of 
it as cheerfully as she can—are all depicted in turn, with con- 
siderable skill, as illustrations of the effects which the very 
highest form of High Calvinism would produce upon different 
specimens of the New England race. 

Mrs. Stowe occasionally appears to be struck with the reflec- 
tion that she has chosen a strange subject for a novel, and she 
apologizes for it by saying that she could not have drawn a picture 
of New England as it was without giving theology its due 
prominence. The conclusion appears to us to be that she should 
have held her peace altogether. There really are some subjects 
which are too solemn for novelists, strange as such an opinion may 
appear. Of the many gross outrages on decency which have been 
perpetrated by French writers, none was so gross as M. Dumas’ 
adaptation of the history of the Crucifixion to the exigencies of 
the feuilleton. But though there is of course an infinite difference 
indegree, and probably hardly less difference in execution, the prin- 
ciple of the Minister's Wooing is precisely the same. To some 
persons, Dr. Hopkins’s opinions may probably appear to be eternal 
truth; to others they may appear—as a much less energetic version 
of them appeared to Wesley—‘ blasphemy to make the ears of a 
Christian to tingle,” and a justification foran invocation tothe devils 
to rejoice, and to death and hell to triumph. Mrs. Stowe appears, to 
judge from her book, to incline to the former view. It is indeed 
true that, with that shuffling timidity which is the characteristic 
vice of novelists, she does not commit herself to anything, but 
talks about it and about it—putting Dr. Hopkins and his views in 
all sorts of positions, looking at them under every possible aspect, 
contrasting them with the activity of one person, the apathy of 
another, and the commonplace vulgarity of a third, with that 
kind of effectiveness which any one may obtain who does not 
shrink from peeping and botanizing upon their fathers’ graves. 
We know little of Jonathan Edwards, and ‘nothing at ali of Dr. 
Hopkins, but a religious novelist owed them more respect than 
Mrs. Stowe has shown for them. The themes on which they wrote 
were far too awful fora novelist. The only question about them 
which can interest any rational creature is, whether they are true 
or false. The only circumstance respecting them on which a 
novel can throw any light is their relation to common life. 


Now, every one admits that the average tone and temper of 
everyday existence is not our ultimate rule—that if theology is 
worth anything at all, it must form the rule and guide of our 
daily lives instead of being guided by them; and therefore a 
novel which (as all novels must) takes daily life as its standing 
ground, and shows how it is related to theology, has no tendency 
whatever to show the truth or falsehood of the theological doc- 
trines which it describes. In so far as Mrs. Stowe’s book can 
be said to have any moral at all, it is that we ought to keep our 
minds in a sort of hazy devotional warmth, and hope for the best, 
and that any consistent or explicit theological belief upon the 
great topics which form the basis of theology is self-con- 
demned. The semi-conscious approach to a cross between a 
sentiment and an opinion which appears to form the premiss of 
the book, is that no theological opinions are true which are 
either un-Calvinistical or very unpleasant, and that, as most Cal- 
vinistical doctrines are extremely unpleasant, and involve the 
damnation of a great many very agreeable people, the mind 
ought to be kept floating in a sort of tincture of Calvinism which, 
if it ever were reduced to definite statements of any kind, might 
perhaps not turn out to be as bad as might be expected. 


This appears to us to be as near an approach to a moral as 
Mrs. Stowe’s book will yield. We do not at all mean to say that 
we offer it with any confidence, or that we are prepared to contend 
either that we have apprehended her rightly, or that she is in any 
way committed to the proposition (if it is one) which we have 
laid down. Such as it is, it appears to us to furnish an admi- 
rable specimen of the truth, that novels on serious subjects are 
the curse of serious thought. The difficulty of serious reflection 
upon any subject, and especially on theological subjects, is incal- 
culably increased by those who overlay the essential parts of 
the question with a mass of perfectly irrelevant matter, which 
can have no other effect than to prejudice the feelings in one 
direction or another. If there is ground to believe that agreeable 
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people really will be damned, the probability or improbability of 
that opinion will not be affected in the very remotest degree by 
setting before the world minute pictures of these agreeable 
people, and by asking pathetically whether it is really meant that 
such a fate can overtake men and women who laugh and joke, 
and eat their dinners, and make love, and enjoy themselves just 
like all the rest of the world. Of course no one doubts that, 
if it is true, it is a great pity. The only question which 
reasonable people can ask with any interest is, whether it is true. 
Temporal punishments are often remarked upon in the same 
style. M. Hugo, for example, in the Dernier Jour d’un Con- 
damné, counted out the minutes of a man who was to be guillo- 
tined, and described in endless detail every separate sensation 
attending that condition. The inference suggested (of course it 
was not drawn) was that society did not know what it meant by 
condemning a man to death, and that, if it did know, capital 
punishments would be abolished. The true inference was alto- 
gether the other way. People knew in general that it was 
very unpleasant to be guillotined, and they meant it to be so. 
The particular items which made up the total were quite imma- 
terial, and M. Hugo’s book was accordingly as much beside the 
mark at which he aimed as Mrs. Stowe’s book is beside any 
mark whatever of a doctrinal kind. 

It may be urged that the Minister's Wooing is merely a pic- 
ture of a state of society,.and that the authoress was not bound 
to do more than to paiut it truly. But this is false in fact; for 
it is full of such vague hints at argument as we have been de- 
scribing. And, besides this, the argument is bad in principle, 
for the book undoubtedly does produce an impression very un- 
favourable to Calvinism; and peter that system is one which 
we shall not be suspected of admiring, we do not like to see it 
attacked upon irrelevant grounds. Any one who describes 
things heartily and vividly takes up, for the time, the position 
which he or she describes. By giving all the details of the 
eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, which was 

oing on in New England notwithstanding Dr. Hopkins and his 

isinterested Benevolence—by throwing what she has to say into 
the form of a novel, and by winding up the story with a happy 
marriage—Mrs. Stowe virtually adopts the cheerful view of life 
and rejects the awful one ; and the only sort of justification for this 
which the book contains is that the awful view is so very unplea- 
sant. To us, at least, it isimpossible not to resent this. Whatever 
may be asserted to the contrary, the fundamental beliefs upon 
which all human conduct proceeds do not depend upon inclination, 
but on conviction; and there is hardly any more urgent neces- 
sity for men or nations than that those fundamental convictions 
should rest upon grounds which, if they do not exclude doubt, 
at any rate show what is doubtful and what is not—what is light 
and what is darkness. Whether there is a God—whether we 
can argue respecting his character from any data except those 
which Revelation supplies—whether there is any Revelation at 
all, and if so, what are its limits, and what its interpretation— 
are the overwhelming questions on which hangs all human life. 
To these Dr. Hopkins and Jonathan Edwards gave one set of 
answers. Others would give very different ones, but it is only 
upon those terms that either Calvinism or any other creed what- 
ever can be properly answered. Tomakeanystep towards discovery 
of the truth upon om matters is the most important, as it is the 
mostawful, enterprise which any mancan propose to himself; and it 
is impossible not to feel a very strong sense of indignation against 
those who nibble at such questions, gossip about them, and, as 
far as their influence extends, try to substitute for the adaman- 
tine foundations on which any genuine faith must rest the mere 
shifting sand and mud of personal sentiment and inclination. If 
the real drift of theological novels is extracted and thrown into 
plain words, its irreverence is horrible. 


In the present work there is a certain Priscilla, or as she is 
always called, Miss Prissy, a dressmaker, who is always in a 
little fuss about dresses and weddings. She is always bustling 
about with silks and satins—talking, laughing, and gossiping in 
a harmless lively manner. This woman, amongst others, is 
brought within the shadow of Dr. Hopkins and his theories ; and 
the suggestion whenever she comes upon the stage is, “It is 
unfair that Dr. Hopkins’s theories about eternait damnation 
should be true, for it would be so very odd and incongruous if 
Miss Prissy were to be damned.” The suggestion is most un- 
fair, and its indirectness makes it worse. No one doubts 
that an average human mind would see great incongruity and 
oddity in such an event; but the question is, whether, and to 
what extent, average human notions of congruity and singularity 
may be relied upon for the purpose of testing the truth of state- 
ments as to the operations of the Divine Mind. Upon that point 
Mrs. Stowe would have a right to be heard if she had anything 
to say ; but till it is decided, it is not only premature, but very 
irreverent, and we think unfeeling, to introduce the subordinate 
question. 


What may be called the gospel of vagueness and sentiment 
has obtained a miserable currency in these times. It is, we 
think, one of the very greatest evils of the age in which we live. 
We think that the sea will never come, the waves never beat, 
the floods never rage again, and we accordingly build our houses 
most industriously on the sand. This is, we think, a fearful evil ; 
for even if it be true that society is so firmly organized that 
we have got to the end of those trials which search the very heart 
and reins--if we have secured for ourselves and our heirs for ever 


thatfair chance of being comfortable, provided we are industrious, 
which may be roughly taken as the meaning of the phrases “civi- 
lization” and “social progress,”—it is still not the less important 
that our mental foundations should be firmly settled. We have 
still got to live, to marry, to educate children, to discharge some 
duty in life, and, after all, to die, and go we know not where ; and 
there is something infinitely contemptible in doing all this in a 
blind, helpless, drifting way, with nothing to guide us but a 
strange hash of inclinations and traditions. Perhaps no spectacle 
can be sadder than this; but, if there is any, it is the spectacle 
of clever, ingenious people who pass their lives in gossiping about 
the great principles in which their forefathers really did believe, 
and by believing in which they purchased for their children the 
inestimable privilege of being able, without conscious incon- 
venience, to do without any principles at all, and to pass their 
time in prattling over incongruities between their practice and 
the small remnant of their theories. The Great Eastern, or 
some of her successors, will perhaps defy the roll of the 
Atlantic, and cross the seas without allowing her passengers 
to feel that they have left the firm land. The voyage 
from the cradle to the grave may come to be performed with 
similar facility. Progress and science may, perhaps, enable 
untold millions to live and die without a care, without a pang, 
without an anxiety. They will have a pleasant passage, and, no 
doubt, plenty of brilliant conversation. They will wonder that 
people ever believed at all in clanging fights, and blazing towns, 
and sinking ships, and praying bands; and, when they come to 
the end of their course, they will go their way, and the place 
thereof will know them no more But it seems very unlikely that 
they will have such a knowledge of the great ocean on which they 
sail, with its storms and wrecks, its currents and icebergs, its 
huge waves and mighty winds, as those who battled with it for 
years together in the little craft, which, if they had few other 
merits, brought those who navigated them full into the presence 
of time and eternity, their Maker and themselves, and forced 
them to have some definite views of their relations to them and 
to each other. 


WHAT IS REVELATION ?* 


T has been said with some truth, that few Englishmen care 
for metaphysics after the age of five-and-twenty. An inde- 
pendent thinker, perhaps, must at the outset have known those 
“obstinate questionings” which force themselves on the mind 
even of a thoughtful child, and among the answers to which are 
the first principles of individual and of social edification. But 
at five-and-twenty he has commonly found, or despaired of 
finding, their solution. Surrounded by the complex problems 
of action, he has less zeal for abstract speculation and more 
respect for practical experience. He may even think it lost time 
to have troubled himself about the foundations instead of building 
the house. 

Yet there are foundations on which the structure of human 
belief, and therefore of human life, rests, and which cannot be 
moved without shaking the fabric. And metaphysical discussion 
is a slow but powerful engine to strengthen or displace them— 
slow, because it works at first on a few—powerful, because the 
few at last give tone to the many. The inertia of accepted con- 
clusions, the cement of common confidence, cannot supply the 
place or defy the force of rational conviction. The logician or 
metaphysician applies his lever to a central point, and if he can 
gain the support of able disciples, the effect will be great in pro- 
portion to the delay. For this reason, thoughtful men regard 
with jealousy speculations which might seem remote from any 
practical interest. In the volume before us, Mr. Maurice utters 
a protest against the very abstract teaching of an Edinburgh 
Professor, as propagated by a disciple in Oxford. The question 
raised is one which underlies ey seared as well as all religion. 
In philosophy it takes the form What is knowledge ?—in religion, 
What is Revelation? 

The great thinkers of old loved to dwell on the contrast between 
opinion and knowledge. Opinion might be probable, or even 
accord with truth—knowledge was certain. Opinion was of 
that which seems—knowledge, of that which is. All the rhetoric 
of sophists, all the puzzles of sceptics, could not rob Socrates, 
Plato, or Aristotle of this distinction. It was the foundation of 
their philosophy. Modern scepticism has achieved more. Kant 
accepted from Hume, Sir William Hamilton adopted from Kant, 
and Mr. Mansel inherits from Sir William Hamilton the doctrine 
that “all human knowledge, consequently all human philosophy, 
is only of the relative or phenomenal”—of things only as they 
seem to us, not as they are. 

In religion there is a like contrast between men’s thoughts of 

and God’s revelation of Himself. It is not only a distinction 
upheld by divines, but a familiar practical experience of the 
humblest religious minds. Our own thoughts tell us what God 
seems to be—revelation shows us what He is. Scepticism here 
has accomplished less. Hume consistently denied to man the 
revelation as well as the knowledge of that which is. But far 
from following Hume in this, “ the moral and theological writings 
of Kant and his school seem as if they had been written expressly 


* What is Revelation? A Series of Sermons on the Epiphany; to which 
are added Letters to a Student of Theology on the Bampton Lectures of 
Mr. Mansel. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A., &c, Cambridge and 
London: Macmillan and Co, 1859. 
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for the purpose of reversing the method carried out with such 
good effect in relation to metaphysies.” (Preface to Bampton 
Lectures.) Sir W. Hamilton taught little, and that little not 
very explicit, of the bearing of his philosophy on religion. Mr. 
Mansel, however, undertook to set forth to Oxford “the true 
theory of the limits of human thought as applicable to theological 
no less than to metaphysical researches,” to show that “ matter, 
mind, God—all, in short, that is not finite, relative, and pheno- 
menal—as bearing no analogy to our faculties, is beyond the verge 
of our knowledge.” His lectures were published, and ina few 
months had reached a third edition, before the present attack. 

There is satisfaction both to combatants and to bystanders in 
having a fair stand-up fight on any question which has been 
working in men’s minds and dividing their sympathies without 
coming toa practical issue. Formidable as Mr. Maurice con- 
siders the new philosophy to be, vehemently as he dislikes it, 
confidently as he foretells evil if it were to prevail, his chief 
feeling seems to resemble that with which the Italians met the 
Austrians front to front at Magenta :— 

I rejoice in the publication of Mr. Mansel’s book nearly as much as its 
most vehement admirers can rejoice. I look upon it more, not less, than 
they do, as a critical event in the history of the English Church. For the 
question must now be asked of each one of us, Do you take those words about 
knowing God which occur in books of devotion, in old divines, in the Prayer- 
book, in the Bible, literally or figuratively—in a less exact sense than you 
would use the word know as applied to some other subject, or, in the most 
exact sense, the one which determines its use in reference to any other subject ? 
Because we have not given a distinct answer to this question in our own minds, 
because we have used one kind of language on our knees before God and another 
in our arguments with men, our discourses to the people have been confused 
and unsatisfactory; they have not understood whether we came to them with 
good tidings, or with ill tidings, or with no tidings at all. Thank God for 
any one who understands his meaning, and so can compel us to understand 
our meaning! Thank God for any one who compels two principles that have 
long fought blindly in the twilight to come forth and meet each other in the 
open day. 

Mr. Maurice’s readers also will be thankful for any one who 
compels him, we will not say to understand his own meaning, 
but to make others understand it. Most minds are more or 
less confused by the interwoven comments on passing events, 
defences of the Church of England for her choice of lessons, 
collects, epistles, and gospels, and loose declamation against 
unacknowledged doctrines which take the place of clear expo- 
sition in his otherwise instructive sermons. For this reason we 
direct our attention to the latter part of his present volume, 
where the conflict is professedly conducted with arms of precision 
on both sides, rather than to the six pieces of pulpit artillery 
with which he first answered the fire of the Bampton Lectures. 

As the lectures have some prestige of University authority, 
Mr. Maurice fairly claims to begin by pointing out who are on 
his side. Among theologians, Thomas-a-Kempis, ihe great 
Jansenists, the great Puritans, Augustine, Bernard, Bonaventura, 
and Luther stand or fall with the doctrine that revelation makes 
known not only that God is, but what He is—what His goodness 
is as exceeding the goodness of man, what His justice is as 
transcending man’s justice. Mr. Mansel himself condemns 
Augustine for no exceptional passage ; and his admirer who writes 
in the Times finds his logic fatal to “the Imitation of Christ.” 
Its application to mysticism is obvious; and Luther’s main doc- 
trine was Paul’s—‘“ the revelation of the righteousness of God.” 
Mr. Maurice goes on to show that this logic repudiates the 
spiritual ‘“‘experiences” of Catholic, Puritan, Wesleyan, and 
modern saints, since “all assume an actual living knowledge of 
God to be possible for men.” And lastly, that it demands the 
revision of the Prayer Book and of the Bible. Before the end 
of the first letter most readers will be satisfied that either 
Mr. Mansel has preached strange doctrine from a University 
pulpit, or Mr. Maurice has strangely misunderstood him. 

In the second letter the mischief is traced to the Edinburgh 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, who taught that “all human 
knowledge is of the phenomenal—of existence absolutely and in 
itself we know nothing.” Not long ago a Biographical np ae § 
of Philosophy was written in the belief that Philosophy is dead, 
and that Positivism will reign in its stead. Sir W. Hamilton pro- 
claims the death, but saves the title from extinction. Philosophy 
is dead! long live Philosophy!—the Philosophy of Edinburgh, 
“limited to an observation of phenomena and to the generaliza- 
tion of these phenomena into laws.” Mr. Maurice, however, 
thinks there is life in the old philosophy yet. According to Sir 
W. Hamilton, “ Kant had slain the body, but had not exorcised 
the spectre;” or, in a less elegant figure, “the snake was scotched 
by Kant, but not killed.” On the contrary, Kant’s successors in 
Germany regard his famous Critique as a Medea’s caldron, from 
which philosophy issued with renewed vigour to pursue the know- 
ledge of that whichis. How far the Germans have attained that 
knowledge Mr. Maurice does not inquire. The fact that they 
are pursuing it, that the French are pursuing it, that Mr. Mansel 
fears lest Englishmen should pursue it, seems to him signi- 
ficant :— 

The kind of ridicule which Sir William Hamilton has poured upon such 
inquiries was poured upon them in every age. Schelling knew such jokes 
from his boyhood; Hegel must have learnt them from doctors and jesters, old 
and new. Yet these men, whose dialectical faculty has never been ee a 
is not disputed by Mr. Mansel—acquainted with history, interested in the 
condition of humanity—amidst the falls of thrones and empires, in the country 
which most felt the shock of the French earthquake—could not be withdrawn 
from these wild inquiries—could not be prevented from drawing a multitude 
of disciples after them, or from influencing, more or less decidedly, the 
polities, the religion, even the ordinary life of Germans who knew little of the 
nature or course of their speculations, 


What the disciples of Kant teach in Germany, a disciple of 
Reid and Stewart teaches in France, “ the metaphysical antipodes 
of Germany.” ‘Two thousand auditors,” says Sir W. Hamilton 
himself, “listened with admiration, nay, with enthusiasm, to 
M. Cousin’s eloquent exposition of doctrines intelligible only to 
the few; and the oral discussion of philosophy awakened in Paris 
and in France an interest unexampled since the days of Abelard.” 
What means this keen interest and vivacious faith in the en- 
deavour to penetrate beyond phenomena? 

But even in mathematics and physical science—of which Sir 
W. Hamilton disparaged the former and gave a very humble 
place to the latter—Mr. Maurice sees a part of our knowledge of 
that which is. He ventures to hold that the earth’s motion round 
the sun is not relative to man alone, but absolutely true, and that 
two and two make four for every rational being, finite or infinite. 
Lastly, on the religious question, he is not content without 
calling the Professor as a witness against himself. For, after 
“in direct terms contradicting St. Paul” by saying that “the 
last and highest consecration of all true religion must be an altar 
‘To the unknown and unknowable God,’” Sir W. Hamilton 
has quoted with approbation from Seneca, that, “in every good 
man God dwelleth,” and similar expressions from Plotinus, 
Jacobi, and Goethe. “This interesting, if somewhat startling, 
passage exhibits a noble struggle in the heart and mind of a man 
after aliving God, a God nigh and not afar off.” 

Of the disciple Mr. Maurice speaks in another tone :— 

Mr. Mansel seems to me to crush the search after Truth, all that is ex- 
pressed in the word Philosophy, by crushing at the same time the discovery 
of Truth, all that is capeenel | in the word Revelation. I do not believe that 
the heart of Sir W. Hamilton would have gone along with him in this experi- 
ment, whatever excuse may be found for it in his formal dialectics. I am 
sure that neither the practical sense nor the reverence of the English mind 
will go along with him. 

But is Mr. Maurice less startled or less interested when the 
Bampton lecturer speaks of “God’s presence in the soul” 
(p. 164), and of “the inextinguishable consciousness of a direct 
intercourse and communion of man with God” (191), whereas Sir 
W. Hamilton taught that “we can know Him only mediately ?” 
Why does he not quote these passages in proof that the lecturer’s 
own heart does not go along with his formal dialectics? Has he 
resisted the temptation to rob his opponent of at least a few 
saving inconsistencies? Does he not count among the “ dulcia 
vitia ” of reviewers, which he says he desires to avoid, the artistic 
omission of here a line and there a line which contradicts 
the general unity of effect — especially the omission of 
a redeeming feature where the general effect is, to him, “ hor- 
rible?”” Several such artifices will delight the rhetorical and 
offend the philosophical student of this controversy. For in- 
stance, on the first page, in the repetition of Mr. Mansel’s thesis, 
that ‘ Revelation is not a direct manifestation of the Infinite 
Nature of God,” the word Infinite, on which his arguments turn, 
is cleverly omitted. Indeed, throughout, Mr. Maurice has 
ingeniously reconciled the demands of fairness with those of 
rhetoric by first transcribing whole pages and then manipulating 
them freely in detail. 

Yet, when all false lights have been removed, there remains a 
sharpness of opposition between Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. 
Mansel on the one hand, and their critic on the other, which 
may perhaps be described as what must exist between the philo- 
sophy of the finite and the philosophy of the infinite. The former 
may acknowledge that in the infinite is the solution of all the 
deepest questions which vex the mind of man, but adds, that by 
its very nature the mind of man can neither discover the solu- 
tion nor comprehend it if revealed, and, therefore, must let it 
alone, or learn what Sir W. Hamilton considers to be a sports- 
manlike preference of activity to success in the chase. The latter 
must admit that man cannot find out to perfection or receive in 
full the revelation of an Infinite Being, but humbly maintains 
that such knowledge, so far as it can be attained or received, is 
the truest knowledge, “that which determines the use of the 
word in reference to any other subject”—a phrase which a Pla- 
tonist will understand. The one is content with relations and 
phenomena—the other must know things and persons face to 
face. In religion, the one holds that God has revealed symbols 
and conceptions under which He wills that man shall think of 
him, the other that He reveals Himself. ‘‘The God of the 
Bible,” said Niebuhr, “ heart to heart, is the God for me.” 

We have not space for the details of the controversy, but its 
general aspect seems to call for some remark. Though Mr. 
Maurice comes to closer quarters than usual, an impression 
may be left on the reader’s mind as of a battle between dog 
and fish, in which it is hard to say which has the best. 
Logic is Mr. Mansel’s element, and in it he is undeniably 
formidable ; while his opponent makes unfortunate slips before 
the very jaws of his oflugeme—tuanlaa, for instance (p. 240), 
that if religion denote a condition of the mind, ‘the subject 
of religion will be the subject of a subject.” On the other 
hand, there is a warmth of religious and moral conviction in 
Mr. Maurice’s appeals which affects us differently from the 
brilliant perorations of the Lectures. The chief feature of the 
Letters is an unmeasured contempt for “conceptions” and 
“terms,” almost as if the question could be understood without 
thought or debated without language. This must be understood 
as part of the protest against the substitution of thoughts for 
things, the legitimacy of which is in question. On the other 
side, Mr, Mansel shows as little respect for any intuition or feel- 
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ing of which no logical account can be given; and this, again, is 
a natural, if not a necessary, consequence of his first principles of 
philosophy. 

Such conflicting methods may be compared in two ways. A 
common ground and equal weapons may be sought by recurrence 
to still higher principles accepted by both. Or the two philoso- 
phies may be developed and contrasted before the tribunal of 
common sense and practical conviction. Mr. Maurice has made 
little use of the former mode of confutation, which would have 
brought him into collision with Sir W. Hamilton as much as 
with Mr. Mansel. To assail their logic would perhaps be pre- 
mature, until it has been more fully set before the public. i is 
enough to remember that it enables Sir W. Hamilton to discover, 
in so simple a conception as that of motion, the same insuperable 
contradiction which his disciple finds in thinking of the finite and 
infinite as existing together. This may be taken to indicate that 
both conceptions are beyond the utmost reach of the human mind. 
There is, however, another solution, as modest, and perhaps as 

robable—certainly moreconsistent with the hope for directknow- 
edge of God in a future state. For, as Mr. Maurice acutely 
remarks in a Postscript, “if it is involved in the very condition 
of a finite being that he should not know the Infinite, such a 
hope must imply that hereafter we shall cease to be finite.” 
If, on the contrary, intellectual ignorance be due to the 
feebleness, not to the essential unfitness, of man’s powers, and 
spiritual blindness to the imperfect realization, not to the con- 
tracted ideal of his moral nature—if also by the Infinite be 
meant, not a questionable abstraction, but a Being whose nature 
and working is bounded only by His own perfections—it may be 
that the Edinburgh logic is not the ne plus ultra of human 
reason, and all its conundrums about the Unconditioned may one 
day, in the light of a higher knowledge, be as transparent as are 
already some of the difficulties paraded by Zeno and by Pascal. 

Mr. Maurice has chosen another, and to him a more familiar 
line of argument, but one which especially demands a pervading 
and scrupulous spirit of fairness. He has summoned Mr. 
Mansel before the bar of public opinion to answer for the im- 
moral and irreligious tendencies of his philosophy. He delibe- 
rately records in his preface, what might be gathered from his 
Letters, that in his opinion “the existence of English faith and 
English morality is involved” in the reasons of his disagreement. 
That is his justification for the use of expressions which, to say 
the least of them, certainly need an excuse. He sets before the 
moral judgment of his readers such issues as these :— 

I am sure that we shall not do any work for God, that we shall not main- 
tain the vow of our baptism, if we listen to such language as the following, 
which is put forth under Butler’s authority, which no one would more indig- 
nantly have repudiated than Butler. “ In religion, in morals, in our daily 
business, in the care of our lives, in the exercise of our senses, the rules 
which guide our practice cannot be reduced to principles which satisfy our 
reason.” To which proposition I would oppose another. In religion, in 
morals, in our daily business, in the care of our lives, in the exercise of our 
senses, all rules will be unpractical, insincere, deceitful, promising much, 
performing nothing, unless they can be referred to some principle which our 
conscience, heart, reason confess as fixed, unchangeable, eternal. 

Again, on forgiveness :— 

“Tt is obvious, on a moment’s reflection, that the duty of man to forgive 
the trespasses of his neighbour rests precisely upon those features of human 
nature which cannot, by any analogy, be regarded as representing an image 
of God .... This duty is binding wpon man on account of the weakness, 
and ignorance, and sinfulness of his nature” . . . I say, in every nation there 
has been a sense of the duty of forgiveness, and there has been also the sense 
of its being a divine quality, of its being imparted to man in spite of the weak- 
ness, ignorance, selfishness of his nature. And, whenever the idea of forgive- 
ness has been severed from this root, whenever the strong conviction that 
we are warring against the nature of God and assuming the nature of the 
devil by an untorgiving temper, has given place to a sentimental feeling that 
we are all sinners and should be tolerant of each other, there has come that 
weakness and effeminacy over Christian society, that dread of punishing, that 
unwillingness to exercise the severe functions of the ruler and the king, which 
has driven the wise back upon older and sterner lessons, has made them think 
the vigour of the Jew in putting down abominations, the self-assertion of the 
Greek in behalf of freedom, was manlier than the endurance and compassion 
of the Christian, 

And on the eternity of evil :— 

The following paragraph is nearly the most tremendous I ever read in a 
Christian writer. “Against this it is urged that sin cannot for ever be 
triumphant against God.” As if the whole mystery of iniquity were contained 
in the words for ever! “The real riddle of existence—the problem which con- 
founds all philosophy, ay, and all religion too, so far as religion is a thing of 
man’s reason—is the fact that evil exists at all ; not that it exists for a longer 
or shorter duration. Is not God infinitely wise and holy and powerful now ? 
and does not sin exist along with that infinite holiness and wisdom and power? 
Is God to become more holy, more yise, more powerful hereafter; and must 
evil be annihilated to make room for his perfections to expand?” . . . . This 
is the unbelief which has paralysed all our arms and all our hearts. This it 
is which makes us patient of baseness and cowardice in ourselves, which 
makes us indifferent how much of moral corruption there is in the world. 
We have said to ourselves, what is there in that little word “for ever”? Is 
not God good now? Yet he suffers evil. 


The appeal on these and other similar questions is to the sound 
moral judgment of educated Christian men, and we shall not 
presume to anticipate the decision. The issue to be tried is 
double—first, whether the opinions are fairly stated, next, whether 
they deserve emphatic condemnation. But there should be no 


mistake. On the one hand, nothing more confirms the suspicion 
that what Mr. Maurice calls ‘‘a certain vehemence of expres- 
sion” has outrun his sincere meaning, than that, after such an 
appeal, a leader of religious thought can hold this language :— 


T have the comfort of reflecting that my words can do no possible harm to 


Mr. Mansel. His popularity cannot be diminished 


by my opposition. 


Some may be willing to accept it as an additional proof that his blows have 
been effectual, as a pledge that more illustrious opponents may recoil from 
them. 

Mr. Maurice must acéept the responsibility of a very serious 
harm to Mr. Mansel if he does his best to cast him betore such 
a tribunal. On the other hand, Mr. Mansel cannot be allowed 
to question the jurisdiction of the court, and to count its sen- 
tence with “Christian consciousness,” “religious intuitions,” 
“moral reason,” and “the fiction of a universal law bindin 
upon all intelligences,” as one of ‘the favourite idols o 
the subjective school of theologians.” As canon and civil 
law in England need the sanction of common law, so logic 
and philosophy plead in vain against conscience and common 
sense. A logic mill for wholesome grain, or as a ore model, 
is a convenient piece of university furniture. But if it has been 
used to grind moral opiates and spiritual anesthetics, it will no 
longer be safe to pass through it what is meant for human food. 
We hope that the Edinburgh logic and the Philosophy of the 
Conditioned can clear themselves from this suspicion, though we 
may not believe them destined so to guide the highest thought of 
the age— 

That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music, as before. 


THE QUEEN OF HEARTS.* 
|S apie in his preface and in the body of his work, Mr. Collins 


invites the reader to observe what is the object which the 
author has set before him in composing the series of tales col- 
lected under the name of the Queen of Hearts. What Mr. 
Collins aims at is being a story-teller. He wishes to construct a 
narrative the effect of which shall be to awake, sustain, and 
satisfy the interest of the reader. There are plenty of novels 
written in these days to unfold the philosophy or to instil the 
instruction which finds favour with the writer. There are novels 
in which the author attempts to elaborate character, and to show 
how certain vices or virtues are revealed or fostered by the cir- 
cumstances in which the actors of the fiction are placed. There 
are, again, novels intended to describe states of society which 
have passed away, or ways of life unfamiliar to the English 
— or scenery, customs, and institutions foreign to our usual 
abits of thought. Mr. Collins considers that all these attempts 
are divergencies from the proper duty of a novelist. A story- 
teller should have a story to tell, and should tell it. It is his 
business not to improve or to instruct mankind, but to amuse. 
Common life is full of strange incidents. If these are 
related disjointedly and unmethodically, the attention of a 
reader or hearer is only momentarily arrested. But here 
lies the field for a novelist’s skill. He can so arrange 
the story that the interest shall be prolonged. He can 
devise a number of minute incidents, all converging in a 
central point. He can bring constantly home to the conviction 
of his reader that this central point exists, and yet can conceal 
what it is. He can manage that, when this central point is revealed, 
all that before seemed obscure shall seem clear, and every main 
incident shall appear to have occurred independently and 
naturally, though conducing to the evolution of the final mys- 
tery. A story thus becomes a well-managed puzzle. First of 
all, the narrator has to find the right sort of puzzle to set. It 
must be something nearly connected with common life, or the 
final explication will appear forced. At the same time, it must 
be something removed from every-day experience, or the theatre 
of action will seem too mean or obscure. Then, when the right 
species of puzzle has been hit on, the storyteller must set it in the 
right way, using none but legitimate contrivances, and comin 
to an end when the facts of which he makes use naturally lead 
him to do so. Mr. Collins asks his readers and critics to observe 
that this is by no means an easy thing to do, and he claims that 
he shall have due credit for any success he may have achieved 
in carrying out his conception of his art. 

There are ten stories in the three volumes which bear the title 
of the Queen of Hearts. They are held together by a device which 
is at least as good as such devices generally are. A young lady 
comes to stay with three old brothers in a lonely Welsh valley, 
and thé son of one of these brothers is in love with her. The 
lover is away from home, and in order to detain her till he comes, 
the old men agree to read a story in the evenings. These sepa- 
rate stories are exceedingly well told. They are —— inte- 
resting, and natural, and have the great merit that they stop 
when it is probable in real life they would have stopped. We 
may take as a specimen a story called “The Dead Hand.” A 
young man going to Doncaster in the race week is obliged to 
sleep in a double-bedded room, and finds that the oceupant of 
the other bed is a corpse. He strikes alight in the middle of 
the night, and to his horror sees that the hand of the corpse 
has moved. He awakens the house; medical aid is obtained, 
and the dead man is restored from his trance to life. The 
young stranger does not learn who the person is whom 
he has resuscitated, but the doctor, who is acquainted with the 
family, discovers that the supposed dead man is an illegitimate 
brother of the young man. Some years afterwards, a stranger 
arrives at the doctor's surgery, and bringing a recommendation 
with him applies, under an assumed name, to be the doctor’s assis- 


* The Queen of Hearts, By Wilkie Collins, London; Hurst and 
Blackett, 1859. 
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tant. He is received on this footing, and stays with the doctor 
several years. The doctor strongly suspects that the stranger 
is the man who had been laid out as dead, but he never can 
make himself quite sure. Here the story ends, and it is slight 
enough to make its chief interest centre in the manner of 
its treatment. The moving of the limbs of a supposed corpse 
is one of those incidents which we know to be possible, for 
evidence is abundant that the circumstance has often happened, 
but it is uncommon, and horrible enough to thrill the nerves of 
readers. Of course, the art of the story chiefly consists in the 
manner in which we are prepared for the moving of the hand. 
We are told how the young man came to hire the room—how he 
was persuaded to stay in the room when he found that he had a 
dead man beside him—and how the thought of his room-fellow 
fascinated him, until he could not avoid watching the dead body 
closely. But although our interest is thus worked up, it is 
worked up in a legitimate manner. This young man is not re- 
presented as a peculiarly nervous or fanciful person. He does 
not undergo the excitement which might befal a mind of 
unusual timidity or strength of imagination. He feels merely 
what an ordinary young man would feel. After the dead man is 
recovered, the interest is sustained by the suggestion that the 
two are brothers ; but the complication of circumstances is not 
more curious or more .wonderfully unravelled than is customary 
in real life, and at the end of the story we are left in uncertainty 
whether the dead man revisited the doctor or not. This is evi- 
dently a contrivance of the artist to bring us to the level of the 
uncertainties of daily experience, for it might be objected that 
the point could scarcely * left in doubt between persons who 
were for years in constant intercourse. Mr. Collins is willing to 
run the risk of this being considered slightly improbable in order 
that he may finish without any excessive wonder ofa catastrophe. 
There can be no doubt that the contrivance succeeds, and an air 
of reality is thus imparted to the narrative. 

Occasionally, however, we have to complain of incidents in 
these stories which are too poor and thin for the occasion. One 
of the stories turns on the distress into which a lady is thrown 
because it is supposed she has murdered her husband. Nothing 
more is found against her than that he is missing and spots 
of blood appear on his night-shirt. They had been quarrel- 
ling the evening before, and as this is all the evidence, we are not 
really under the slightest alarm whatever. It turns out that the 
husband cut himself in shaving, and then went off suddenly to 
London. This would be a much more natural supposition, 
under the circumstances, than that the wife, after having killed 
him, took off his night-shirt and made away with the body, so 
that it was absolutely invisible ; and in real life no one would for 
a moment suspect her of having murdered him. ‘Then, in order 
to discover the husband, a man, named Mr. Dark, is set to work, 
who is described as the most wonderful, all-seeing, all-knowing, 
secret policeman that ever existed. We hope for some great 
display of ingenuity, but we are told that Mr. Dark adver- 
tises in the Times for the husband, and the advertisement is 
answered. That is the extent of Mr. Dark’s mancuvres. Per- 
haps this is not an improbable incident, and mysterious de- 
tectives, when they succeed at all, may often succeed by very 
simple means. But it cannot be called a very interesting mode 
of discovering a missing man. We notice, too, in all the stories 
a very great similarity of talking, thinking, and acting. Every- 
body, whatever may be his or her sex, age, or education, uses 
precisely the same language and entertains precisely the same 
views of right and wrong, of what is expedient, customary, and 
practical. The whole group of stories, therefore, seems worse 
than any one does when taken by itself. 

Still, the stories are well written and very cleverly contrived. 
According to Mr. Collins’ views of a story-teller’s duty, his 
success has been great. It requires much thought, much patient 
elaboration, great practice, and considerable native power to 
tell a tale as he tells it. Very few people could tell a story 
founded on the incidents selected by Mr. Collins, so well as 
he does. But we cannot agree with him that this art of setting 
and solving a puzzle is anything like the ideal of a novelist. 
It is an ingenious trick, and produces a very good market- 
able novel. But it is by no means a great performance. If 
we compare the work of a great master with these stories of 
Mr. Collins, we perceive at once how very small a thing it is to 
keep the interest of the reader alive in the same way, although in 
a higher degree, as it is sustained by anewspaper anecdote. The 
story of the Bride of Lammermoor is exactly the story which 
Mr. Collins would like to tell. But the Bride of Lammer- 
moor is a: masterpiece, not because it leads us naturally to 
a fearful catastrophe, but because in doing so it unfolds to us 
the characters of Lucy Ashton, Caleb Balderstone, and the 
Master of Ravenswood. We read on without the sense of 
an ingenious puzzle, and yet at the end the story seems almost 

ainfully real. Mr. Collins constructs his machinery well, but 
be never rises above a machinist. He avoids entirely drawing 
character. There is no more interest about the people of whom 
he tells us in themselves than there is about the sufferer when we 
read in a newspaper that a farmer was robbed, a lady knocked 

down, or a clergyman assaulted. There is some interest in 
the fact that persons of this description sustained the calamities 


mentioned, but the interest is in the fact, not in the individual. |- 


If Mr. Collins were to tell the story of the Bride of Lammer- 
moor, he would, on his _— of setting us a puzzling plot, 
merely have to tell us that Lucy Ashton was a young Scotch 


lady. We need scarcely go into the reasons which have long 
ago decided great artists to believe that it is in the combination 
of characters which appeal to our feelings, with a good machinery, 
that the ideal of fiction lies. As compared with the host of 
foolish novels that are written every year, Mr. Collins’ stories are 
good—for the ordinary novel has no character and no plot. But 
although, by careful attention to his machinery, Mr. Collins 
achieves a definite success, this success is a small one. 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY.* 


TT. fourth volume of Mr. James’s work describes no great 
battle, because the enemies of England possessed neither 
the means nor the inclination to repeat the experiment of Tra- 
falgar. In the four years which followed 1805, the efforts of 
Napoleon were constantly employed in adding to his fleet ; but 
in all the expeditions which he planned for it, the leading prin- 
ciple was to avoid a battle, and to assail any points in the vast 
possessions of this country which, amid the multifarious duties 
of her navy, might happen to have been left unguarded. During 
this period, too, Spain becaine the bitter enemy instead of the 
obsequious ally of France, and thus her fleets and harbours 
ceased to be at the disposal of Napoleon. It may be interesting 
to inquire how far our great adversary succeeded, in face of our 
superiority at sea, in harassing British commerce by the hasty 
sallies which his squadrons were ordered to attempt whenever 
stress of weather or the pressure of various duties had driven the 
blockading forces from before his ports. The most celebrated of 
these performances was that of the Rochefort squadron of five 
sail-of-the-line in 1805. The history of its two cruises belongs 
properly to the period comprised in the third volume of the 
Naval History, but it has been postponed to the fourth volume, 
in order not to interrupt the deeply interesting narrative of the 
operations of the larger fleets. ‘This Rochefort squadron had 
the singular good fortune to keep the sea during a great part of 
the year 1805, to inflict heavy damage upon British property and 
commerce, and to Jead squadron after squadron in fruitless chase 
of it, and, after all, to return to the harbour from which it sailed 
without the loss of a single ship. It happened, however, that 
British squadrons, while vainly seeking for these fortunate 
French ships, fell in at two different times with other squadrons 
intent’ upon causing equal annoyance to British interests, and 
captured or destroyed the whole of them. Sir Richard Strachan 
was pursuing the Rochefort squadron when he encountered and 
made prizes of four French ships which had escaped from the 
battle of Trafalgar; and Sir John Thomas Duckworth had been 
lured by tidings of the same active enemy from off Cadiz, when 
he was so lucky as to meet near St. Domingo a squadron which 
had slipped out of Brest, and to make every ship of it either 
a prize or wreck. The most active and enterprising British 
officers were constantly searching in every sea for the ubiquitous 
Rochefort squadron, usually in command of five or six fast-sailing 
two-deckers, clogged, through the inexplicable perversity of our 
Admiralty, with a single 98-gun ship. It-is probably correct to 
say that throughout the war, except the Téméraire at Trafalgar, 
no ship of this class ever failed to delay her consorts; and yet 
when a flying squadron had to be sent after a light-heeled foe, 
a 98-gun ship, sailing like a haystack, was almost invariably 
associated in the enterprise. It is this marvellous resistance of 
our authorities to the plain dictates of common sense, exhibited 
as it has been in so many instances, that may well cause English- 
men to feel uneasy, not certainly about the final issue, but about 
the early stages, of any future naval contest in which this country 
may become engaged. 

It was on the 11th of January, 1805, that the temporary 
absence of the British squadron from before Rochefort enabled 
the five French sail-of-the-line lying in that port to put to sea. 
Three frigates and two corvettes accompanied the expedition, and 
it carried 3500 troops. On the 22nd of February it appeared off 
the British island of Dominique. The troops were landed, and 
might probably have conquered the whole island, but, happily, 
all these attacks were made under a wholesome dread of the 
appearance of a British squadron in the offing. After doing all 
such damage as the laws of war permit, seizing the merchant- 
vessels in the road, and levying a contribution of 5500/. upon the 
inhabitants, the French troops re-embarked. The squadron then 
visited St. Christopher’s, where it exacted 18,000/. and seized six 
merchantmen; and, after treating the islands of Nevis and 
Montserrat in the same style, it called at St. Domingo to rein- 
force the French commander there, who was hard pressed 
by the rebellious negroes, and thence returned, without any 
annoyance from hostile squadrons, to Rochefort, where it re- 
anchored on the 20th of May. It will be remembered that when 
Lord Nelson arrived in the West Indies early in June, 1805, he 
found there a British squadron which had been sent out to look 
after these Rochefort ships. As soon as it was known that the 
adventurous Frenchmen had got back to port, a British squadron 
of barely equal force assumed the blockade of Rochefort. But, 
on the 12th of July, this squadron was withdrawn, to join Sir 
Robert Calder in his look-out for the Toulon and Spanish fleets 
on their return from the West Indies. Instantly the Rochefort 


* The Naval History of Great Britain, from the Declaration of War 
by France in 1793 to the Accession of George IV. By William James. 
A New Edition, with Additions and Notes. In 6 yols, Vol. IV. London: 
Bentley, 1859, 
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ships got out to sea, and, on the 23rd of J uly, were on the very 
spot where the day before Sir Robert Calder had fought with the 
combined fleet. For more than two months these French ships 
remained at sea, hoping to fall in with their own Brest fleet, and 
keeping a sharp watch for British convoys. On the 26th of 
September they chased and overtook the 54-gun ship, Calcutta, 
with several merchantmen in charge. The Calcutta, by her 
skilful manceuvres and brave defence, saved all her convoy except 
one ship, and also drew the enemy out of the track of a far more 
valuable fleet of merchantmen for which he had been waiting. 
But the Calcutta herself remained a prize. The French squadron 
then proceeded to Teneriffe to obtain supplies, and thence again 
put to sea. After a cruise of 161 days off the Lizard, in the Bay 
of Biscay, and elsewhere in much-frequented waters, and baffling 
at every point the utmost vigilance of British cruisers, these 
favourites of fortune, on the 23rd of December, re-anchored off 
Rochefort. The perusal of these details may be useful for the 
warning they convey of what could be accomplished at sea in 
the way of destruction and annoyance by an enterprising enemy, 
who had lost in that very year the greatest naval battle of modern 
times. 

Following up the same system, a force of eleven sail-of-the-line 
took advantage of the temporary ebsence of the blockading ficet 
to quit the port of Brest on the 13th of December in the same 
year, 1805. It was reported in England that the escaped squadron 
consisted of only seven ships; and two squadrons, one of seven 
and the other of six ships, were despatched as soon as possible in 
pursuit. It had long been the practice of the Admiralty to send 
against the French either an equal, or more commonly an inferior 
force. And another equally tenacious habit, that of adding a 
98-gun ship to achasing squadron, was as usual allowed to nullify 
the exertions which were now made. After getting out to sea, the 
French squadron divided into two parts. One of the squadrons 
thus formed was pursued, and narrowly escaped being brought 
to action by Sir J. T. Duckworth. That officer had quitted his 
station off Cadiz in pursuit of the Rochefort squadron. Between 
Madeira and the Canary Isles he heard of one of the Brest 
squadrons, which he chased, and might probably, if he had per- 
severed, have caught; and he then made for the West Indies to 
obtain supplies, and there fell in with the other Brest syuadron, 
and took or destroyed every ship of it. The first-named Brest 
squadron managed to keep the sea off the Cape of Good Hope, 
South America, and in the West Indies for eight months without 
being compelled to fight. In August, 1806, it was scattered by 
a severe gale, and never afterwards re-united, although some of 
the ships belonging to it found their way at different times to 
France. 

The remaining ships in the port of Brest gave little trouble to 
the British ; nor was any further important movement attempted 
by any of the French squadrons during the two years after the 
battle of Trafalgar. In the month of January, 1808, however, 
the famous Rochefort squadron, now augmented to six sail-of-the- 
line, seized the opportunity of the absence of the blockading force 
to risk another voyage. Good fortune still waited on these ships, 
for they crossed the Bay of Biscay, coasted Spain, entered the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and reached Toulon without impediment; 
and, being joined by the ships lying at Toulon, the fleet 
thus bound cruised for several weeks in the Mediterranean, 
eluding all the efforts both of Sir Richard Strachan, who had 
held the command off Rochefort, and of Lord Collingwood, who 
during those years commanded in the Mediterranean, to fall in 
with them. Early next year the Brest squadron, of eight sail-of- 
the-line, quitted port under orders for a long cruise, but was 
obliged, by the near approach of the British fleet, to take shelter 
in the road of Isle d’Aix, which is the anchorage outside Roche- 
fort ; and here an attempt, conceived in Nelson’s spirit, was made 
to burn the French ships at anchor, but the performance, unfor- 
tunately, was not cont to the boldness of the plan. The com- 
mand of the Channel fleet was at that time held by Lord Gambier, 
whom a sober mediocrity of talent, combined with singular good 
fortune, had raised to a position above those held by many 
abler men. He owed his peerage to the second attack made on 
Denmark in 1807, in which he commanded a powerful fleet, and 
had little to do beyond remaining a dignified spectator of the mili- 
tary operations which extorted the surrender of the Danish fleet. 
Perhaps some portion of Lord Gambier’s advancement in his pro- 
— may have been due to that active co-operation with Mir. 

ilberforce which gained for him in the navy the title 
of “the psalm-singing Admiral.” The supreme command of 
the force employed against the French ships at anchor in 
the Road of Aix thus rested with Lord Gambier; and it is not 
to be doubted that what is now-a-days called “ the: religious 
world” highly approved of what experience showed to be a very 
unfortunate selection. Lord Gambier had under his orders 
Captain Lord Cochrane, of the IJmpérieuse frigate (afterwards 
Lord Dundonald), who had been specially appointed by the 
Admiralty to conduct the hazardous attack by fire-ships upon the 
French squadron, but still in subordination to the Admiral, and 
possessing only the authority of a young post-captain among 
older officers. It was seen at a later time that Lord Cochrane, 
with equal opportunities, might have rivalled the exploits of 
Nelson. His wonderful fertility of expedient found safety 
where others saw only imminent destruction ; and on this occasion 
there can be no doubt at all that if he could have disposed of 
half the force which obeyed Lord Gambier’s orders, he would 
have destroyed every French ship lying in Aix Road. This, at 


least, was the opinion of Napoleon, expressed long afterwards at 
St. Helena. In England, the partial success which was gained, 
in the face of what were thought to be very formiduble diffi- 
culties, occasioned great rejoicings. But Lord Cochrane, who 
had a seat in the House of Commons, declared his intention to 
oppose any vote of thanks to Lord Gambier, who was thus com- 
pelled to demand a court-martial upon his conduct. He was 
accordingly tried for neglecting or delaying to take effectual 
measures for destroying the enemy’s ships, and was acquitted—a 
result of which we will only say that Lord Gambier was much 
more fortunate than Sir Robert Calder. It would have been 
harsh to punish a man of ordinary ——y because he neither 
possessed genius himself nor discerned and profited by it in a 
young captain; but history cannot forget that Lord Gambier 
marred one of the most decisive strokes ever aimed by the English 
navy against its country’s enemies. . 

On the 17th of March, 1809, Lord Gambier anchored his fleet 
of eleven sail-of-the-line in Basque Road. This anchorage lies 
outside the Road of Aix, and had been frequently occupied by 
the British force employed to watch the Rochefort ships. Inside 
of Aix Road is the mouth of the Charente, and a few miles up 
that river stands the town of Rochefort. The Admiralty had 
ordered a number of fire-ships to be constructed ; and knowing, 
from a brilliant service which he had performed there, that Lord 
Cochrane was well acquainted with Basque and Aix Roads, it 
appointed him to conduct the sonlestall attack on the French 
ships under the direction of Lord Gambier. It was known to 
the Admiralty that that officer had expressed strong doubts of 
the practicability of an enterprise which Lord Cochrane consi- 
dered to be of easy execution and little risk ; and it was certainly 
very unfortunate that an arrangement should have been made so 
little likely to promote harmonious and energetic action. A 
young post-captain could not, we are aware, have been elevated 
to the command of the Channel Fleet ; but several officers of 
higher rank might have been found who would not have doubted 
and hesitated until a magnificent opportunity had been allowed 
to pass. However, Lord Cochrane, in his frigate the Impérieuse, 
joined Lord Gambier in Basque Road; and there were now 
under the Admiral’s orders, besides eleven sail-of-the-line, six 
frigates, thirteen gun-brigs, three smaller vessels, and twelve 
fire-ships. Lord Cochrane also constructed three explosion-vessels 
on a plan of his own, from which great effects were anticipated. 
The French fleet now consisted of ten sail-of-the-line, the late 
British 54-gun ship Calcutta, and four frigates; and it was 
moored in two parallel lines of six ships each, with an outer line 
of three frigates. In front of this outer line a boom, half-a-mile 
in length, composed of cables secured by anchors, and floated by 
buoys, was thrown across the channel leading from Basque to 
Aix Road. It appears that the existence of this boom was not 
known to the British until after the attack had commenced. On 
the Isle d’Aix were batteries mounting thirty or forty long 

6-pounders, and several of the largest mortars then in use. 

here was also a battery on the Isle d’Oleron which could throw 
its shot and shells nearly within the range of the citadel of Aix. 
The Road of Aix had a shoal at a short distance in its rear, being 
the bank or bar of mud at the mouth of the River Charente, and 
another shoal which was hard and rocky stretched along its 
southern side. 

At about 8°30 p.m., on the r1th of April, 1809, the night un- 
commonly dark, the wind fair but violent, and the tide flowing, 
the fire-ships and explosion-vessels cut their cables and made 
sail. The fame of one of these vessels failed. The ss 
two, one of which was conducted by Lord Cochrane himself, 
were stopped by the boom, and exploded on it, about 110 yards 
from the outer line of French frigates, without doing any 
damage. Several of the fire-ships were ignited and abandoned 
much too soon. Others were admirably conducted. The largest 
and heaviest of them broke the boom, and thus afforded a clear 
passage to the remainder. The judgment and presence of mind 
of the commanders and crews of six or seven of these vessels 
were beyond all praise. They were exposed to the fire of the 
French ships as, after taking to their boats, they towed the fire- 
ships nearer tothe enemy. They were also endangered by flights 
of rockets from the fire-ships, and they had to pull back against 
a strong tide and a rough sea, which nearly swamped the boats 
while striving to regain the advanced frigates. Dark as was the 
night, the sky soon became illuminated by the glare of so many 
vast fires; and the flashes of the guns from the forts and re 
treating ships, and the flights of shells and rockets, formed a 
grand and awful scene. As soon as the fire-ships passed the boom, 
the French line-of-battle ships fired on them, and their shot injured 
the frigates in advance. ‘The frigates presently cut their cables. 
The greatest alarm and confusion prevailed in the French flect. 
The Océan, three-decker, cut her cables to escape one fire-ship, 
and soon grounded, and was then grappled by another. Just 
then two other line-of-battle ships fell on board of her, and the 
destruction of all three seemed certain. But the crew of the 
Océan managed to disengage their burning enemy, and to 
extinguish the fire on board their own ship. The fire-ship whch 
attained this effective position was towed by her crew until the 
Océan’s guns compelled them to cast off the rope. No service 
could have been more boldly or successfully performed than this, 
and only accident prevented it from being crowned by the 
destruction of three line-of-batile ships. Several other French 
ships had equally narrow escapes, and all the fleet, except one 
ship, cut or slipped their cables, and went adrift. One of them 
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brought up again in the Road, but by midnight all the remaining 
thirteen ships were aground, and mostly in very dangerous 
situations, Thus, although the fire-vessels had not caused the 
immediate destruction of a single ship of the enemy’s fleet, they 
had left nearly the whole of it in almost a defenceless state, 
exposed to an attack of a different description, which, if promptly 
made, must have resulted in its captire or destruction. Being 
close to the scene of disaster, the Jmpérieuse observed and tele- 
graphed to Lord Gambier the grounded state of the French ships, 
adding that half the fleet could destroy the enemy. The falling 
tide had obliged Lord Cochrane's ship to weigh and stand out. 
As soon at the tide suited, which was at 10 a.m., she returned to 
the spot from which she had weighed, If she had been accom- 
ponies by half-a-dozen line-of-battle ships of lightest draught, and 
y all the frigates and smaller vessels, all that Lord Cochranecon- 
ceived might have been performed. But Lord Gambier first made 
the signal for the fleet to weigh, and then suspended it while he 
held a conference with all his captains on board the flag-ship. 
The fleet then weighed, and afterwards re-anchored about six 
miles from the grounded French ships. The reason officially 
assigned for this step was, that the fresh northerly wind and 
strong flood-tide rendered it hazardous to run into Aix Road. 
We may remark upon this statement, that it was “ hazardous” 
to run into Aboukir Bay, but Nelson braved the danger and 
destroyed a French fleet. But it appears from the evidence on 
Lord Gambier’s trial, that he considered the destruction of the 
enemy to be already certain, and therefore declined to risk his 
fleet unnecessarily. He did, however, direct the only bomb-vessel 
in the fleet and three gun-brigs to take a position for attacking 
the grounded French ships, and three line-of-battle ships, with 
the frigates and remaining smaller vessels, to anchor about a mile 
nearer to the scene of action than the main body of the fleet. 
As soon as this demonstration was observed, the two French 
ships which had remained at anchor cut their cables and made 
ate the Charente, but got aground on the shoal at its mouth. 
Meanwhile, thecrewsof the shipsalready aground had been making 
every exertion to lighten them, so that they might float as the 
tide rose. Some of them thus succeeded in moving nearer to 
the channel of the river; and seeing that the enemy were 
gradually getting beyond the reach of attack, Lord Cochrane, 
without any order, got under way at 1 p.M., and dropped down 
towards the enemy. Meanwhile, he continued making urgent 
signals to the Admiral, who, between 2 and 2°30 P.M., ordered 
first one frigate, and then the remaining frigates and smaller 
vessels, and, lastly, two sail-of-the-line to weigh and proceed in 
the direction of the firing. Thus Lord Gambier did a part of 
what he ought to have done four hours earlier. But as the 
wind was now light, and the ebb-tide making, the reinforce- 
ment advanced slowly. However, in the course of the afternoon, 
two French line-of-battle-ships surrendered, and another was 
burnt by her own crew. The late English ship Calcutta also 
surrendered, and was afterwards set on fire. It is remarkable that, 
although the batteries on shore kept up a constant fire, the British 
suffered very little damage from it; and yet the danger from 
these batteries had been very highly estimated by Lord Gambier. 
The two prizes were burnt as they lay during the next night, and 
the French, mistaking them for fire-ships, opened upon them with 
the guns of all the grounded ships. One of the French captains, 
believing destruction imminent, actually set his ship on fire and 
abandoned her, but afterwards returned, on finding that neither 
his own nor the enemy’s incendiary attempts had taken effect on 
her. The British line-of-hattle ships and all the frigates, except 
the Impérieuse and Pallas, returned during the night to Basque 
Road. Next morning some of the smaller vessels resumed the 
attack, but, from the strength of the wind and tide, the two 
frigates were unable to advance so as to share in it. Lord 
Cochrane, however, was still of opinion that the grounded ships 
might be destroyed, and wrote to Lord Gambier accordingly. 
But in the course of the morning the Jmpérieuse was recalled to 
Basque Road; and, although some attempts were made during 
several days after her departure to drive the French out of their 
grounded ships, no serious effect was produced, and gradually all 
these ships, except one frigate, which was burnt by her own crew, 
were got afloat and ascended the Charente out of reach of danger. 
Thus ended the affair of Basque Road. It proved that in Lord 
Cochrane this country possessed a naval genius which needed 
only opportunity to emulate the fame of Nelson. The French had 
lost only three ships besides the Calcutta and a frigate, and these 
were speedily replaced and every precaution taken to secure the 
Road of Aix against attack; “ but,” says a French officer, “ it is 
first necessary to inspire our sailors with the spirit with which 
they were animated previous to this unfortunate affair.” We 
will only add the opinion of Napoleon—* If Cochrane had been 
supported, he would have taken every one of the ships. They 
ought not to have been alarmed by your briilots, but fear de- 
rived them of their senses, and they no longer knew how to act 
in their own defence.” 


FROEBEL’S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA.* 


T= qualities which make the natural and those which con- 
stitute the social observer are seldom united in the same 
person. The habit of dealing with quantitative relations, with 


an Seven Years’ Travel in Central America, Northern Mezico, and the 
Far West of the United States. By Julius Froebel. With numerous 
Dilustrations. London; R. Bentley. 1859. 


| those things which are “ordered in measure, and number, and 
weight,” or with genera and species, is not favourable to that 
moral discrimination and practical sagacity which ‘ knows all 
qualities, with a most learned spirit, of human dealing.” The 
tendency to the observation of outward objects on which the 
natural sciences depend, seldom co-exists with a disposition to 
internal reflection and self-scrutiny, which is the key to the 
studies of human nature and relations. Yet both these distinct, 
if not incompatible, capabilities should be conjoined in the traveller 
who would be fully equipped for his office. While he is able 
to report on the physical peculiarities of the regions he visits— 
their configuration, external and internal, their mountains, plains, 
and rivers, their soil and climate, and their various products, 
animal, vegetable, and mineral—he should also have an eye to 
observe the character of their inhabitants, the nature of their 
industry, and the spirit of their institutions, Further, having 
separately noted and described these two orders of fact, 
social and physical, he should he able to connect them as 
cause and effect, so as to show the influence of the outward 
features of the country upon the disposition of the people, 
their tastes, pursuits, and daily life. The entire range of the 
natural and moral sciences should lie within his grasp, not 
merely as isolated tranches of knowledge, but in their correla- 
tion and mutual dependence. To these qualifications should 
be added the eye of the artist to apprehend, and the artist’s 
‘power to reproduce vividly and distinctly to others as a living 
whole, the picture of nature and human life spread before him. 
Nor are these intellectual gifts and acquirements all that are 
needed. A peculiar temperament, a happy blending of certain 
physical and moral attributes is essential. Tact and courtesy, 
promptitude and fertility of resource, indifference to discomfort 
and eee a relish for danger, and insensibility to fatigue are 
equally important. These qualities, rare in themselves, are, of 
course, seldomer found in conjunction. Men of science are not 
alwaysadventurous, and adventurous travellers are not always men 
of science. The student of physical phenomena is seldom, as we 
have said, the keen observer of men and manners. The habit of 
viewing nature with the analytic eye of science is not favourable 
to the appreciation of its artistic beauty. Humboldt is, perhaps, 
the only instance to which we can point of the blending of all 
the qualities in question, each in its highest degree. Indeed, in 
spite of the well-known story of the German who, being 
called on to write a treatise on the camel, “ retired to his study, 
there to construct the idea of a camel from out of the depths of 
his moral consciousness”—while the Englishman similarly 
commissioned plunged into the East to observe the animal in 
his natural state—no country has been richer than Germany in 
scientific travellers, or done more to increase men’s knowledge 
of unexplored or half-explored regions of the earth. From 
the time of George Forster, who sailed with Cook on his second 
voyage round the world, to our own day, the English Govern- 
ment—as the names of the two Vogels, Barth, and Overweg bear 
witness—has been eager to enlist the services of German savants 
to conduct or accompany the expeditions sent out from this 
country. 


M. Froebel is a good specimen of the German scientific traveller. 
Originally, we believe, a Professor of Physical Geography at 
Zurich, and the author of works of repute in different branches of 
natural philosophy and natural history, he afterwards abandoned 
science for political journalism, and identified, himself with the 
extreme Republican party at Dresden and elsewhere. The part 
which he took in the German Revolution of 1848, when the pro- 
fessors for a short time governed Germany, led, on the restoration 
of the old order of things, to his emigration to America. The 
volume before us, which is a translation or recast of a German 
original— Aus Amerika: Evrfahrungen, Reisen, und Studien—gives 
us, in the form of an itinerary, the results of his observations and 
experience. Its contents comprise an account of somewhat less 
than a year’s ramble (1850-51) in Nicaragua and other adjacent 
States of Central America—of a short visit, in the early part of 
the year 1857, to Belize and Honduras—of a journey of thirteen 
months, in 1852-53, from New York to Chihuahua, in Mexico— 
and ofa second journey from the coast of Texas to California, with 
a residence in San Francisco, occupying together about two years, 
from the autumn of 1853 to that of 1855. The title, therefore, 
of “ Seven Years’ Travel” rather exaggerates the time during 
which M. Froebel was actually travelling, though it correctly 
represents the interval between the commencement of his earliest 
and the conclusion of his latest recorded journey. The project of 
a ship canal across the Isthmus of Nicaragua, and the probability 
that this undertaking, if carried out, would lead to a great de- 
velopment of commerce and civilization in Central America, drew 
M. Froebel thither in 1850. His other journeys were made as 
part of the caravan of a mercantile German friend. 


The countries through which M. Froebel passed, though often 
visited, can scarcely be said to have been explored. Certainly no 
account of them has been published which possesses anything 
like the interest or the value of that which he has given. On the 
natural history, in the largest sense, of the districts through which 
he travelled, the character and habitats of their fauna and flora, 
the geological formation of their plains and mountains, and on their 
mineralogical products, as well as on their notable meteorological 
phenomena and climatic peculiarities, a vast body of information 
is brought together. Incidental light is thrown upon many 


interesting questions as to the relations of the various Indian 
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races and languages, and on the ancient monuments of America, 
with their supposed hieroglyphic inscriptions, of some of which 
drawings are given. M. Froebel, differing in this from Mr. Bartlett, 
who holds them to be the results of a mere capricious play of 
imagination, believes them to possess a real historical lenthembes. 
At the same time we meet with a good deal of sound and sug- 

estive remarks on social, political, and economical topics. We 
fo not say that M. Brosbel is profoundly and equally conversant 
with all these several matters; but in those of them which 
seem least to form his specialité, he evidently knows enough 
to excite his interest in regard to them, and at once quicken 
and guide his powers of observation. The volume is written 
throughout in a cheerful, straightforward, and unaffected manner; 
and its graver topics are enlivened by many graphic descrip- 
tions of scenery, shrewd touches of human nature, and humorous 
or stirring incidents of adventure. We rise from his pages with 
livelier ideas as to the characteristics of the different classes of the 
Anglo-American, Hispano-American, aboriginal, negro, and 
mixed races of the Western Continent, than we have derived from 
any other source. The fact to which he refers as unnoticed 
hitherto in Europe, of the existence of an intelligent and indus- 
trious “ moving coloured population, congregating here and there 
as circumstances may invite them on the shores of the Caribbean 
Sea’’—a fact which, as he observes, “‘ promises to become of im- 
portance in the future history of the West Indies and of Central 
America, as well as in the development of the coloured race 
of the New World” —is one of those points which, once 
suggested, can hardly fail to engage the attention of the econo- 
mist and political student. s M. Froebel’s judgment, the 
Central American Indian—of whose industry he speaks highly 
—is, “without any doubt, the most ans F and respectable 
component in the Central American population;” while the 
Indians of Mexico and the Far West of the United States are 
being gradually changed into robber hordes, unconnected by 
any bond of race—the properly Indian element being gradually 
reduced by the intermarriage of the red people with Mexican 
captives, with Anglo-American fugitives from justice, who join 
them and adopt their life, and with the children of white 
ree. stolen for this purpose and brought up among them. 

. Froebel is strongly of opinion that the common notion that 
white labour is impossible in a tropical climate is unfounded. In 
support of his view, he refers to the fact that in New Orleans, 
Charleston, and on the coast of Texas, German and Irish immi- 

ts are habitually employed on tasks as exhausting as those 
imposed on the black population; and he cites the testimony of a 
planter of Louisiana, to the effect that the climate of the Carolinas, 
of Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, would “allow negro labour 
to be generally supplanted by the free labour of white men.” 
In the circumstances which have led to the desire to introduce 
slavery into South California, M. Froebel sees “a severe 
punishment of the unjust and overbearing manner with which 
the Anglo-Americans here, as everywhere, treat the Hispano- 
American and Indian population, from which alone could have 
been derived the labour sufficient for the wants of this part of 
the country 

I believe, however [he adds], that the slavery propagandists will succeed as 
little in their projects with California as in those with Mexico and Central 
America. It will be easier and more advantageous, by a wiser system—not such 
a one as that in which an abstract philanthropy and impracticable doctrine of 
equality is combined with the most brutal insolence of race—again to collect 
a population of Mexican and Indian labourers, whose natural position is that 
of a reasonable dependence to the large proprietors of the soil. It is, at least, 
my convietion that undeniable wants and unchangeable conditions will pro- 
duce in California classes of population with wnegual political rights, without, 
therefore, leaving space to slavery, so that the course of the historical develop- 
ment of the United States will lead to three different forms of social organiza- 
tion. 

This is an important political speculation. There can be no 
doubt that, in the joint presence of an inferior race—inferior 
either by nature or degeneracy—and of a superior race in the 
same territory, the awarding of unequal political rights to the 
former, on whom the more menial tasks will inevitably devolve, is 
almost the only means of preserving them any political rights at 
all. The assertion of indefeasible rights of men, in the form of 
abstract principles of equality, will be sure, sooner or later, to 
lead to that blending of democratic and servile institutions which 
is one of the most startling, though at the same time one of the 
most easily explicable, phenomena both of ancient and modern 


history. 

M. Froebel’s book throws incidentally many new lights on the 
condition of Anglo-American and Hispano-American society. It 
may be described, without exaggeration, as among the most im- 
portant additions recently made, whether by English or foreign 
writers, to the literature of travel. The student of the natural 
sciences, the political inquirer, and the mere reader for the amuse- 
ment to be derived from graphic descriptions of scenery and brisk 
narrative of adventure, will each find it matter to his taste. 
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MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of 
design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with Ormolu Ornaments and 
Two Sets of Bars, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with Standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; 
Steel Fenders, £2 15s, to £11; ditto, with rich Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 15s. to 
£18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £80; Fire-Irons, from 2s. 3d. the Set to £4 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with Radiating Hearth-Plates. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
has SIX LARGE SHOW ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The Stock of each is at once 
the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the Public, and marked at 
— proportionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most 

istinguished in this Country. 
12s, 6d, to £20 Os, each. 
Shower Baths, from ......... 8s, Od. to £6 0s, each, 
Lamps (Modcrateur), from 6s. Od. to £7 7s, each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 


DISH-COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES in every 
material, in great variety, and of the newest and most récherché Patterns. Tin Dish- 
Covers, 6s. 6d. the Set of Six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 28s. 9d, the Set of Six; Elegant 
Modern Patterns, 34s, to 53s. 6d. the Set; Britannia Metal, with or without Silver- 
Plated Handles, 76s, 6d. to 110s. 6d. the Set; Sheffield Plated, £10 to £16 10s. the Set; 
Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with Wells for Gravy, 12s, to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 
22s. to 77s.; Electro-Plated on Nickel, full-size, £11 11s, 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver 
and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers and Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea 
Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads, Bedding, Bedroom Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, |4, 2, and 3, Newman-street ; and 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London.—Established 1820. 


H J. and D. NICOLL, having prepared Stereoscopic Pictures 
_f @ of fashionable costumes for the autumnal and winter seasons, these Novelties 
may now be  mapaen at their several establishments. By the aid of photography 
purchasers will é greatly assisted in their selections, as each of the clothing depart- 
ments are furnished with photographs for the stereoscope of every kind of dress, so 
that in a few minutes numerous designs can be examined, and such as are approved 
of fitted on, thus obviating much trouble in trying on the many styles now in fashion. 
For the convenience of their patrons in the country, Messrs. ee would be glad 
to forward a complete set of ae poy with a stereoscope showing designs in 
various colours, so that the effect of each style may be distinctly understood, with 
patterns of materials and directiuns for self-measurement on application. It would be 
of assistance if on the receipt of an order with the measure, a photograph of the figure 
were sent, thereby ensuring accuracy in fitting and attention to the minnti so neces- 
sary to the difference in figure. 

H. J. and D. Nicotx’s Clothing Establishments are thus arranged :—For Gentlemen 
at 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT-STREET, W., 22, CORNHILL, E.C., London, and 10, 
St. ANN’S-SQUARE, MANCHESTER; makers of the well-known registered paletot, 
shower-proof cape couts, the patent elastic-stride trousers, &c., &e. For Ladies’ 
riding. habits, pantalons des dames-a-cheval, the patent Highland shower-proof 
cloaks, measuring sixteen yards in circumference, without seams, Scotch cloakings, 
cloth, velvet, and silk mantles and jackets, at 142, 144, REGENT-STREET, For Youth, 
from three to fifteen years of age, at 29, 30, 31, and 32, WARWICK-STREET, entering 
from 142, Regent-street, where youth can be completely clothed at the shortest notice. 
— knickerbocker suit,'and le Breton costume, the Highland dress, &c., are kept 
ready in great variety. 


CHARACTER FROM HANDWRITING. 
R. WARREN, of 9, Great College-street, Westminster, 
continues, with great success, to DELINEATE THE CHARACTER OF 
INDIVIDUALS FROM THEIR HANDWRITING. All Persons desirous of testing 
his Art are invited to forward a specimen of their ordinary Writing, together with 
Postage Stamps, and'a mention of their Sex and Age, to the above address, 


DENMAN, 
I be TRODUCER of the SOUTH AFKICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
&c., finest importations, 20s, per dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage 
greatly appreciated by the public and a constantly increasing connexion, saving the 
great annoyance of returning them, 
A Print oF BoTH FoR 24 Stamps. 

Wrve wy Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England, 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s, per dozen. 
Txems,Casn. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 

of London,” Price-lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London, 


AVARGER’S Fantasie, Pianoforte, from Guillaume Tell, 4s. 


FAVARGER’S Le Depart du 3s. 6d, 
FAVAKGER’S Promenade sur |’Eau .. 3s. Od, 
FAVARGER’S Lydia (sans Octaves) ..... 3s, Od. 


New Editions of Onunon and lt Barsrere Funtaisies by this popular Composer. 
Cramer, Bear&, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


HEN WE ‘TWO PARTED. Sung by Miss Catherine 

Hayes. Composed by Macraxren.—THE BEATING OF MY OWN 
HEART. Sung by Madame Clara Novello. Composed by Macrarren.—THE OPEN 
WINDOW. Sung by Miss Poole. Composed by W. Maynarp. 


Cramer, Beare, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


YRAMER’S INTRODUCTORY PRACTICE and EXERCISES 
for the PIANOFORTE, in Parts, 5s. and 6s.each. These Exercises form the 
Standard Book of Studies in all the Music Academies of Europe. M. Thalberg, 
S. Bennett, C. Hallé, Liszt, Mesdames Goddard, Pleyel, and other eminent Pianistes, 
have employed this work in their course of practice. 


Cramer, Brave, and 201, Regent-street. 
QIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CHAPPELL, 
201, Regent-street. 
- AKMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CHAPPELL, 


201, Regent-street. 


ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, 
and CO. have a great variety.—201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


UDIE’S SELECL LIBRARY.—The present rate of increase 
at this Library exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER 
ANNUM, consisting chiefly of works of permanent interest and value. } 
Sineie Supscrirption, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—A List of Books withdrawn from Mupr’s Liprary, and offered 
at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash, is now ready, and may be obtained on application, 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester. 
: SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
Now ready, Post free for Two Stamps, 
AWSON’S “CITY OF LONDON BOOK CIRCULAR” for 
NOVEMBER, containing 4000 Volumes of Standard Books in all classes of 
Literature ; including Works on Natural History, Topography, Ancient and Modern 
Poetry, Illustrated Works, &c.; also, a Collection of Books from the Library of the Poet 
Wordsworth._WILLIAM DAWSON and SONS, 74, Cannon-street, City, London, E.C. 
Shortly will be published, 
E LA RUE and CO.’S RED LEITER DIARIES and 
CALENDARS for 1860. 
__ To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


MRENCH PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 


L’AMOUR FILIAL. Second Edition Is. 
JULIETTE. Second Edition Is. 
L’ INNOCENCE CALOMNIEE Is, 
By Madlle. Caparrt. 
In French illuminated binding. 
By the same Author, 


DICTIONNAIRE DES GENRES FRANCAIS. Second Edition. 
Sold by M. Rotawnr, 23, Berners-street. 


OHN DE WYCLIFFE, a Monograph; including some Account 
of the Wycliffe MSS. in Oxford, Cambrid:ze, Lambeth Palace, the British 
Museum, and Trinity College, Dublin. By Rozexrt Vava@Han, D.D. In Small Quarto, 
with Engravings, price 12s, plain cloth, 
London: Fleet-street. 
Lately published, price Sixpence, 
NEW FINANCIAL SCHEME FOR INDIA,: by the Re- 
demption ofthe Land Tax and Sales of Government Lands inFee. In a Letter 
to the Right Hon. the President of the Board of Control, By Gzorex Norton, Esq., 
late Advocate-General of Madras. . 
Ricnarpson Broruers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


Parts I. and IL, price 4s, each; Part III. in the Press, 
DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY; 
BIOGRAPHICAL, BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, and PRACTICAL, 

By Henry Dunyin@ Mactiezop, Esq. 
Also, by the same Author, 1 Vol., price 16s, 
THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


“Mr. Macleod’s books are a good first fruits ofthe new era of economic thinkers. 
They are, beyond all question, the most effective exposition of the scientific first 
ciples which are to be worked out of the economic practice of this age.”—Scotsman, 

Longman and Co, 
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The Saturday Review. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 
No, XXXII, OCTOBER, 13969. 
CONTENTS: 


VII, Tennyson's of the King, 
VIII. Bonapartism in Italy. 


I. Militia Forces, 

II. Rousseau: his Life and Writings. 
ILI. Spiritual Freedom. Contemporary Literature :—1. Theology 
IV. Modern Poets and Poetry of Italy. and Philosophy.—2. Politics, Per = nef 

V. Physical Geography of the Atlantic | and Travels.—3, Science.—4. History 


and Biography.—65. Belles 
VI. Garibaldi and the Italian Volunteers. | 
London: Jonn Cuarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, price 6s., the 
ATIONAL R VIEW. No. XVIII. 
CONTENTS : 


I. George Canning. | _VI. The Navy; its Want of Men. 
IL, Astronomical Expe- VIL. egislati ion: Mr. 


Ill. Seniors Journal in Turkey and | VIII. The "Pociiy ae the Old Testa- 


men 

Iv. RoyerCollard. IX. John Mill. 

V. Tennyson’s Idylls. X. Books of the Quarter. 
Carman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIL, 
is published THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS: 
I. Architecture of all Countries. V. TheOrder of Nature—Baden Powell, 
Il. Progress of New Zealand. VI. Farm Weeds. 
III. Geo aphy and Biography of the | VII. ‘Tennyson's Poems, 
Bi VIII, Orchard Houses, 
IV. Strikes, and their Effect on the IX, The Three Bills of Parliamentary 
Working Classes, Reform. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
On the lst November, 


NORTE BRITISH REVIEW, No. LXII. 


CONTENTS: 
I, STATE PAPERS—MEMORIALS OF HENRY VII. 
II, CANNING AND HIS TIMES, 
Ill, NEW POEMS. 
1V, PROFESSOR B. POWELL’S ORDER OF NATURE. 
V. NOVELS—GEOFFREY HAMLYN AND STEPHEN LANGTON, 
VI. STUDENTS OF THE NEW LEARNING, 
VIL. AND THE JAPANESE, 
VIL RIES. 
x 


. LIBRA 
IX. NEW EXEGESIS OF ee. 
. LIGHTHOUSES AND L IFE-BOATS, 
XI. FOREIGN POLITICS 
XII. RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennzpy. London: Apams, and Co, 
Dublin: McGuasHan and Gru, 


EDUCTION IN PRICE.—THE SOLICITOR’S JOURNAL, 


without Reports, will be henceforth reduced from £1 14s, 8d, to £1 6s. 
Annum. Single Numbers from 8d. to 6d.—Office, 59, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn, W c 


fPHE WEEKLY REPORTER.—The EIGHTH VOLUME 
commences with MICHAELMAS TERM 


Offices, 59, Carey-street, Liscoin's-tan, 


HE WEEKLY REPORTER contains Keports of Cases decided 

in all the Superior Courts of = aes | and Law, with Appeals to the House of 

Lords and Privy Council, and a Week Register of all Reported Cases, and an 
Index of Points.—Offices, 59, Carey-strect, Lincoin’ ’s-inn, W.C, 


MYHE WEEKLY REPORTER.—On and after Saturday, 
November 12th, the Weekly Numbers will be issued in Numbers of Twen y- 
four pages, instead of Sixteen, without increase of price. 
Offices, 59, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 


rPYHE WEEKLY REPORTER contains the Reports for a Year, 
including a most complete Digest, at the charge of 26s, prepaid, 4 a by 
Half-yearly or Santerty payments.—Offices, 59, Carey-street, Lin coln' ‘s-inn, W 


MYHE LEISURE HOUR.—This Illustrated Paper, a Welcome 
Guest in every Family, and a Useful Journal for Everybody, is published Once a 
Week, All the Year Round, price ONE PENNY, or in Monthly Parts, Fivepence. 
“ Behold in these what ‘Icisure hours’ demand, 
Amusement and true knowledge hand in hand.”—Cowrkgr. 

The estimation in which the Lersurgz Hovr is held by the Press will be seen from 
the following extracts selected from a mass of equally favourable notices. 

“ Wholly different from all the other cheap publications is the Lzrsurz Hour. It 
4 more solid, more in earnest in its work, and more trustworthy.”—British Quarterly 

‘eview, 

pe is it professes to be, ‘a family journal of instruction and recreation.,’’ 

“No ae ever more thoroughly fulfilled the promise of its name.”—St, James's: 
Chronicle, 

“Contains a vast amount of varicd information and interesting reading.” —Morning 
Advertiser, 
reading of the most pleasing kind, suitable for old or young.” —Edinburgh- 


Instructing, im and entertaining all its readers with delighfully written 
papers,” —Bradfé 
“The engravings are firet-ra ."'—Cheltenham Chronicle, 
wan healthy, moral, as well as cheerful tone pervades this periodical.”—Banner of 
er. 


“The best work of its class ever published.”—Sunderland Times, 
“Shines with talent of a very high order.”—Illustrated News of the World, 
Plymont is ——— to speak otherwise than in high terms of the Lzrsurz Hovr,”— 
mout. 
“We know not a better serial. It is an established favourite.”—Glusgow Examiner,. 
eum periodical is of its kind unrivalled, and is very ably supported.”— Brighton - 
ette, 
“A more appropriate Christmas gift could scarcely be found than the volume for’ 
the year.”—Literary Gazette, 
The Volumes, handsomely bownd in cloth, 68.; extra boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; 
half-bound, 9s, 
London : 56, Paternoster-row; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


HE LEISURE HOUR.—A New Tale, with Illustrations by: 

Gilbert, commences in the Ninety-Third Part of “The Leisure Hour,”' 

cntitiog “THE CAPTAIN’S STORY; or, Adventures Thirty Years ago in Jamaica.” 
Just published, price FIVEPENCE. 


London: 56, Paternoster-row ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


TRADES’ UNIONS—DETAILS OF WESTMINSTER. 
BRIDGE.—_THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, Stamped, Five-- 
pence, contains :—Social Science in Bradford— Fine Engraving: Construction of West-- 
minster Bridge—Byzantium and its Architecture—The New Column at Brussels— 
Fine View of Concert Room, Rio de Janeiro—Important Articles on the Strike and: 
es’ Unions—Church-Building News—The Westminster Bell—Glasgow New 
Waterworks—Provincial News—The Drainage of Hull—Adulterated Linseed Qil—- 
The Great Eastern and its Coal-Cellar, &c 


Ofiee, 1, York-street, Covent-ganden; and all Booksellers, 


This with hole Page Illustrations by M‘Connell, Post 8vo, 
cloth silt, 10s. 6d. ad 


[wick ROUND THE CLOCK. By Groner Avavstus Sata. 
London: Hovtstow and Wrrent, 65, Paternoster-row. 


HE WELCOME GUEST. New Series. Edited by Robert 
B. Broves. No.5, MONDAY, October 24th i. 

, Cachet :—Miss Brown: a Romance, by Robert B. Brough. Chaps. IX. and 
Illustrated by M‘Connell.— The M‘Pherson’s Wooing, by J. Crawford 
Wilson.—Hops, b R. Macquoid, Illustrated by the Author. ~* by Godfrey 
Turner.—Enough ce a Day a Tale of Florence, by Alfred Elwes. Part I. Morning, 
Illustrated by Julian Portch.—The Minstrel’s Wedding, by J. E. Carpenter. 

“ LADY CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS TO HER DAUGHTER,” 
Comprising the Opinions of that Gentlewoman upon Fashions, Morals, Deportment 
Education, Matrimony, Vanes 2 Shakspeare, and the Musical Glasses. Letter I 
Mainly concerning the Persons a Young Lady Ought to Know. By Groner Avaustus 
Sana, Illustrated by “ Phiz.’ 

London: Hovtstow and Wraieut, 65, Paternoster-row. 
This day, complete in 2 Vols., price 3s. 6d. each, or bound up as 1 Vol., 7s,, cloth gilt, 
Crown 8vo, 800 Engravings, 
HE FAMILY DOCTOR: a Complete Dictionary of Domestic 
Medicine and Household Surgery. 

This entirely new Work is written in plain and simple language, so that every one 
who reads may understand, and know how to apply the atom my Never has a more 
thoroughly useful book been offered to the public. In ~_ house it wili relieve 
anxiety = save money; in most emergencies it will unerringly tell what to do, and 
how to do it. 

Dedicated to Dr. Lzt#Eny, M.B., Medical Officer for the City of London, 

London: Hovutston and Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, price Sixpence, 
HE HISTORY, CHARACTER, AND CONSEQUENCES OF 
REVIVALISM IN IRELAND: An Appeal to the Common Sense of English- 
men, By P. W. Pgxrirt, Ph. D, 
London ; Published by Jawzs Parrre, 31, Paternoster-row; and 
Groresk Guaisuer, 470, New Oxford-street. 
EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS OF THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Just published, price 10s. 6d., 8vo, cloth, Second Edition, 
NE EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. By Joun Pearson, D.D. 
ised and Corrected by the Rev. B.D. 


London: Camprrpes Warrnovuss, 32, Paternoster-row. 
Cambridge: and Co. 


Just published, price 6s, 8vo, cloth, 
SSAYS ON LAW REFORM, Commercial Policy, Banks, 
Penitentiaries, &c., in Great Britain and "america. By J.8, Tattxamrr, LL.D., 
rofessor of Political Science in the University of Breslau. 
and Norears, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Price 10a, Post 8vo, cloth, 
IVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN NEW _ ZEALAND; or, 
Observations on Colonization. By Francis Futuer, Esq. (late Captain 59th 
Regiment), a Resident in the Province of Canterbury, 
and 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; and 
20, South Frederick-street, ‘Edinburgh. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. cloth, free by post, 
NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS, from the Greek, 
Latin, and Modern Languages. Translated into English, and occasionally 
accompanied with Illustrations, Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotical; with an ex- 
tensive Index referring to every important word, 
London : Joun F. Saw, 48, Paternoster-row. 
A New and Superior Edition, 4s, 6d. cloth, 
NTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE, from 
Chaucer to Tennyson. By Henry Rexp, Author of “Lectures on English 
History,” and “ Lectures on the British Poets,” 
London : Joun F. Snaw, 48, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, Second Edition, price 2s. 6d, 
N INDIGESTION, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and | NERVOUS 
ASES: their only Successful Treatment established the Unity of 
and Laws of Life. By Witt1am Brett, M.R.C.S., &c, 
valuable disquisition of a special kind.”—Atheneum, 
Henry RENsHAW, 356, Strand. 
Just published, Post 8vo, cloth, 9s, 
HE DISEASES OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. B 
T. H. Tanner, M.D., F.L.S., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician to the Hospital for Women, &e. 
“ We have much satisfaction in cordially recommending the book as one of the most 
careful, accurate, and accessible mauuals on the subject,”—Hdin, Med, Journal, 


August, 1858, 
London: Henry Rensnaw, 356, Strand. 


Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 
MANUAL OF THE STEAM ENGINE AND OTHER 
PRIME MOVERS. By W.J.Macqvory LL.D., F.R.S.S., Professor 
ag Engineering and Mechanics in the University of Glasgow. With numerous 


Londen and Glasgow: Ricnarp Grirrin and Co. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 21s. cloth ; 31s, 6d, half-morocco ; 
or, 42s, morocco antique, 
ANY THOUGHTS AY MANY a of of 

rence, Religi erary, Selec m ritings of 

the and d ‘Great - Compiled and Analytically Arranged, 

a moderate computation, 15,000 of thought; and 


these to make the work a tations. 
can be “Tttle doubt that “it vA destined to take a place among the books of the 
day.” —Notes and Queries, 


London and Glasgow: Ricnarp Grirrty and Co. 
ANDREW COMBE’S WORKS. 


L TO AND EDUCATION. “Fourteenth 
tion. Edited by Jamzs Coxz, M.D. 3s, 6d. sewed; or, 4s. 6d. cloth. 
II, ON seaeerioer AND DIET. Ninth Edition. Edited by Jamzs Coxz, M.D, 
2s. 6d. sewed; or, 3s. 6d, cloth. 
Ill. = Rage yes OF INFANCY, for the Use of Parents. Eighth Edi- 
2s, 6d. sewed; or, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
and Srewart, Edinburgh. Smpxr, Marsnatt, and Co., London. 


Lately published, 8vo, pp. 600, price 14s. 
QAbeere LAWS and SABBATH DUTIES considered in 


RELATION to their NATURAL and SCRIPTURAL GROUNDS, and to the 
Principles of Religious Liberty, By Roszrt Cox. 
“ Exhausts the whole we eget of the Christian day of rest.”— Westminster Review, 


“A k of great labour and conscientiousness.” 
engaged jn fight in fighting wi the bigoty and intolerance of the age, it supplies 
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Two Volumes, 10s, 6d. 
OR AND AGAINST; or, Queen Margaret’s Badge. By 


Frances M. Witpranam. 
London: Jonw W. and Son, West Strand. 


Third Edition, with a Supplement, Two Volumes, 15s. 


OF MORALITY, INCLUDING POLITY. By 
W. Wuews tt, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By the same Author, 
LECTURES ON SYSTEMATIC MORALITY. 7s. 6d. 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
N ENGLAND, 83. 


London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
POCKET EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 


ORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. In 6 Vols., price 
8. cloth, 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION: a Poem. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 6s. cloth. 
CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 
In3 Vols., price 9s, cloth, 


_ LAMB’S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETS. 
In 2 Vols., price 6s, cloth, 


DODD’S BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
*,* All the above are kept in bindings suitable for Presents. 
London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols. 


I 


HE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By Witxre Cotttns., 


“ The story of the ‘Queen of Hearts’ is full of life and freshness.”—John Bull. 
“We recommend it to all our readers.”— Press. 
“Mr. Wilkie Collins is both an original and a powerful writer. He has already 
made his reputation, else this work alone would place him at once in the foremost 
rank of our modern novelists,”—Messenger, 


Also now ready, in 3 Vols. 
BE NTLEY PRIORY. By Mrs. Hasrrncs Parker. 


wait AND HOPE. By Joun Epmvunp Reape. 3 Vols. 

“In ‘Wait and Hope’ great questions, having to do with the wants and 

a of the world around us, are discussed by a well-educated and right-thinking 
— Examiner, 


man 
M2. AND MRS. ASHETON. By the Author of “ Margaret 
and her Bridesmaids,” &c, 3 Vols. (just ready). 
Hurst and Brackert, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Price 5s., elegantly printed, bound, : and illustrated, 
OHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, forming a Volume of 


Hurst and Bracxerr’s Stanparp Lrprary of Cazap Epirioys of Porvtar 
Moprrn Works. 

“A very cheap and handsome new edition of the interesting story of John Halifax, 

worthy to pass freely from hand to hand as a gift-book in many households,”— 


—s Also, by the same Author, 5s., bound and illustrated, 
THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 


Hurst and | Buacxsrt, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-strect. 
BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER, 
HE ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS. Translated from the 


French of Lesage by Tontas Smouvett; carefully revised by Dr. Breyzamin 
Heata Matxry, New Edition, with Thirty-four Engravings on Steel, of which 
Twenty-four are after the celebrated designs of Smtrxe, and Ten are spirited 
and humorous Etchings by Groraz CrurksHanx. Complete in 1 Vol. (upwards of 
600 pages.) Post cloth, 6s. 

Henry G. Bony, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
Just published, Demy 8vo, price 1s, free by post, 
HE TRADE AND COMMERCE OF INDIA. Being a Paper 


read by J. T, Macxewzre before the British Association at Aberdeen, in September 
last. With Statistical Tables of Exports, Imports, Tonnage, and Banking Operations ; 
and an Appendix, since added, containing a few Remarks on the Land Tenures and 
General Government of India, and the question of an Imperial Guarantee. 

Jonxs and Cavston, 47, Eastcheap; and Rrcnarpson Brotnenrs, 23, Cornhill. 


A PERMANENT AND VALUABLE PRESENT. 
New Edition, 31s, 6d. cloth ; or 42s. strongly bound in calf, 


EBSTER’S QUARTO ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
Unabridged, Revised and greatly enlarged and improved by Professor 
Goopricn. 
“The cn elaborate and successful undertaking of the kind which has ever ap- 
Times, 

“Is the best and most useful Dictionary of the English Language ever published. 
A very manifest improvement dn Todd’s Johnson, and contains many thousand more 
words than that or any other English Dictionary hitherto published.”—ZEzaminer. 

“Those only who possess this work can estimate its value. We have as yet not 
found the omission of any word, however rare, technical, or scientific.” —Observer. 

*,* In ordering, it is necessary to specify the Quanto Eprrton, which is the only 


complete one. 
W. Kent and Co. (late D. Bogne), Fleetsstreet. 
BETON'S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


by Mrs, Isapetta Berton. 
. “Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good.”—Mrtrow. 

A new and practical work, price 3d. monthly, adapted for every family, and one that 
will save money every day and last a lifetime. Part I. published November Ist, 1859, 
the work to be completed in Fifteen or Eighteen Parts, each containing forty-eight 

of good Post 8vo paper, beautifully <_ in various types, abounding with 
Riisstrations, and enclosed in an Ornamental Cover. This original and useful work 
should be bought by every one who has a house to manage or a dinner to provide, It 
will practically teach how to direct a household in every particular, and the whole art 
of modern Household cookery will be clearly described. Prospectuses, fully detailing 
the particulars of what it will embrace, may be had of all Booksellers, or on application 
to the Publisher, 8. O. Berton, 18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 

In the Recipes which will be found in “Beeton’s Book of Household Man 
ment,” specifie and definite directions for the preparation and cooking of every kind 
of dish will be given on an entirely new and most intelligible plan. ‘rhus, with the 
least possible amount of experience, a practical knowledge may be obtained of the 
culinary art. These directions will also be accompanied with a Listory of the origin, 
po peter uses of all edible things, and every article connected with home life 


MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


'y, in 8vo, half- , 12s., a New and Improved Edition of the 


I 

PICTORIAL BOOK OF ANCIENT BALLAD POETRY, 
Traditional and Romantic. Chronologically arranged, with Translations and Imi- 
tations, Edited by J. 8. Moors. 


Immediately, in Feap., 5s. ; or calf antique, 10s. 6d. 


NIGHTINGALE VALLEY: a Collection, including a great 
number of the Choicest Lyrics and Short Poems in the English Language. 
Edited by Grratpvs. 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, 5s., morocco, 10s. 6d. 


THE LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN PRAYERS, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By C. F, Avexanprr, Author of “Moral Songs,” “ Verses for 
Holy Seasons,” &c. 

“Tt is a most companionable volume, and we are glad to welcome it, The 
Legend is beautifully worked up.”—Literary Churchman, 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


GEOLOGY IN THE GARDEN; or, the Fossils in the Flint 
Pebbles, and their Teachings. With 106 Illustrations. By the Rev. H. Ezy, M.A., 
Vicar of Broomfield, Essex. 

“ We cordially weleome whatever tends to make this fascinating science more 
generally accessible. We may now literally study geology in our gardens, for 
Mr. Eley shows us that numberless beautiful fossils are to be found in our gravel 
paths, and that we may there find convincing proofs of many of those vast phy- 
sical changes which this earth has undergone.”—Notes and Queries, 


Just published, Post 8vo, 9s. 
THE ROSE AND THE LOTUS; or, Home in England and 


Home in India, By the Wrrs or a Bene@at 

“The scenes and characters are sketched with unmistakeable truth. Religious 
feeling and a simple tone of morality, nowhere obtruded in a dogmatic spirit, 
admirably fit it for reception in the home circle. As may be supposed, the Indian 
portion is the most characterized by variety and a dash of romantic adventure. 
The descriptions are never wanting in picturesque power, but at the same time 
they are never strained to effect.” — Daily News, 


Just published, Feap. Svo, 3s, 6d. 


THE SPEAKER AT HOME: Chapters on Extempore and 
Memoriter Speaking, Lecturing, and Read'ng Aloud. By the Rev. J. J. Hat- 
comsx, M.A.; with Remarks on the Physiology of Speech, by W. H. Stonx, 
M.A., M.D., &e., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 

“The whole subject is treated with great clearness and aout, ont the writers 
int out, step by step, how every man may, according to natural gifts, 
come more or less of an orator.”—Critic, 


Just published, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


“UNDER GOVERNMENT.” By J. C. Parkinson, 
Accountant and Comptroller-General’s Department, Somerset-house. An Official 
Key to the Civil Service of the Crown, and Guide to Candidates seeking Appoint- 
ments. 

“Giving all the information necessary, and hitherto fruitlessly sought after by 

persons wishing for appointments in the Civil Departments of the Executive. 

The necessary examination, the classified salaries, periodical rates of progressive 

increase, the varying prospects of promotion, length of holiday granted, ¥c. in all 

the different public offices, are here to be found compiled most accurately, and in 
the handiest shape,”"— Illustrated Times. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART., M.P. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth extra, 
B ULWER LYTTON’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 
With Portrait and Vignette, including:— 
MONEY. ee THE DUCHESS DE LA VALLIERE. 
NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM, 
London : Rourirper, Warne, and Farringdon-street. 
ROUTLEDGE’S ORIGINAL NOVELS—NEW VOLUME, 
In Post 8vo, price 5s, cloth extra, 
_ ; OR, THE QUICKSANDS OF LIFE. 
Uniform with “Trevor,” at the same price :— 


THD WIFE AND THE WARD. HOLLYWOOD HALL, 
THE MAN OF FORTUNE. WHO IS TO HAVE IT. 
THE CURATE D THE RECTOR, 
London: Rovtteper, Ware, and Rovttener, Farringdon-street. 


BY W.: A. HOLDSWORTH, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 
In Post 8vo, price 2s, 6d. cloth, 
hee HANDY BOOK OF PARISH LAW. By the Author 
of “The Law of Landlord and Tenant,” &c. 
Plain and practically written, this volume is essential to all Ratepayers, Overseers, 
Churchwardens, and Guardians of the Poor. 
London: WARNE, and Rovrrsner, Farringdon-street. 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART., M.P. 
In Feap, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth extra, 

POEMS. 


ULWER 
London: Warns, and Farringdon-street. 


With Steel Portrait and Vignette. ‘ 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED VOLUME FOR 1860, 
In Feap, 4to, price 21s. cloth extra gilt, and gilt edges, 
OEMS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. Selected and Edited 
| by the Rev. R. A, Wittorz, and Illustrated with a Steel Portrait, and 
Designs by B. Foster, J. Wor, and elaborately Engraved by 
ALZIEL. 
London: Warne, and Farringdon-street. 
BROOKES’S GENERAL GAZETTEER, 
New Edition, illustrated with Maps, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 

A GENERAL GAZETTEER; or, Compendious Geographical 
Dictionary. Containing Descriptions of every Country in the known World, 
with their Towns, People, Natural Productions, &c, The whole Revised and Corrected 

to the mt period by A. G, F.R.G.S, 

London: 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 
NEW EDITION OF GRATTAN’S AMERICA, 
This day is published, in 2 Vols., Demy 8vo, with a Coloured Map, price 28s., 
the SECOND EDITION of 

Cae AMERICA. By Tuomas Cottey Grattan, late 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State of Massachusetts; Honorary 
Member of the American Institute; the New York and Boston Historical Societies, 
&e, &.; Author of “ A pa of the Netherlands,” “ Highways and Byways,” &c, &. 
“A very elaborate and searching survey of the nati characteristics of the Ame- 


rican Union. The most valuable portion of the work is the full account given of 
diplomacy attending the settlement of the North-eastern boundary.”— Economist, 


London; and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C, 
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KEITH JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


I. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. 
GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
exhibiting the Actual and Comparative Extent of all the Countries in the World; 


with their present Political Divisions. 25 Maps, including a Map of Palestine, 
and enlarged Maps of Scotland, Ireland, and Switzerland. Half-beund, 12s, 6d, 


A New and Enlarged Edition. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in a Series of 
Original yoo the Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, 
and Natural History. 20 Maps, including Coloured Geological Maps of Europe, 
and of the British Isles, Half-bound, 12s, 6d, 


A Now and Revised Eiition, 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in Twenty Plates, 


Maps and Plans of all the important Countries and Localities referred to by 
Classical Authors ; accompanied by a Pronouncing Index of Places, by T. Harvey, 
M.A. Oxon, Half-bound, 12s, 6d. 


Iv. 

ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Esq., F.R.A.S., &e. 
With Notes and Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate, embodying all recent 
Discoveries in Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half-bound, 12s, 6d, 


v. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Junior Classes, 20 Maps, 
including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half-bound, 5s, 


By the same Author, 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. 35 large Plates and 7 smaller ditto, printed in 
Colours, with a Copious Index. Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £12 12s, 


Il 

‘THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, reduced from the Imperial folio, 
for the Use of Colleges, Academies, and Families. 25 Maps, Imperial 4to, half- 
bound morocco, £2 12s, 6d. 


Have just published: 
OLD STYLES’S. By Hewyry Spicer, Esq., Author of 


“ Sights and Sounds,” “ The Lords of Ellingham,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

“ This capital story is, in a great measure, a reprint from ‘Household Words,’ 
and held, in its earlier form, a deservedly high rank among the contributions to 
that periodical. Mr. Spicer’s style is the happiest imitation of Mr. Dickens’s own ; 
the pathos is especially so. ‘Old Styles’s’ has merit enough of its own to esta- 
blish a wide Gazette, 

“ It is by the natural and vivid presentment of school-day life that Mr. Spicer 
wins our chief regard. The gift of story-telling is also an accomplishment which 
he possesses in an extraordinary degree.” —Daily News, 


HANDBOOK of the GEOGRAPHY and STATISTICS 
of the CHURCH. By J. E.T, Witrscn. Translated from the German by Joun 
Lzitcn, Esq. With a Preface by the Rev. F. D, Maurice, M.A, Vol. L, Post 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. To be completed in Two Volumes. 


SOME MEMORIALS of RENEE of FRANCE, DUCHESS 


of FERRARA, Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait and Frontispiece, 6s. 
THE ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. Hints for the 


Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. By M. Bauraty, Vicar-General and Professor at 
the Sorbonne. Second Edition. Feap. 4to, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“ A book of suggestions for men who would practice extempore speaking ,.. . 
Eloquent, forcibie, full of apposite illustrations.” —Atheneum, 


THE WORKS OF KING ALFRED THE GREAT. 


Now first collected and published in the English Language, with Introductory 
Essays, Notes, Illustrations, &c., by some of the principal Anglo-Saxon Scholars 
of the day, 2 Vols. Royal 8vo, cloth, £2 2s. 


KINGSTON’S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS. An Entertaining 
Monthly Miscellany, Edited by W. Il. G. Krnaston, Esq., Author of “ Peter the 
Whaler,” &¢, With many Illustrations, Nos, I, to VILL, each 6d, 


LONDON: BOSWORTH AND HARRISON, 215, REGENT STREET. 
This day, New Edition, carefully Revised, price 7s, 6d. 
HE CHRISTIAN LIFE, SOCIAL AND INDIVIDUAL, IN 
THE PRESENT TIME. By Peter Bayne, A.M., Author of “Essays; Biogra- 
phical, Critical, and Miscellaneous.” 
“In the new edition of the book, early sheets of which have been submitted to us, 


Mr. Bayne has put his materials into an order more conformable to the ral notion 
of what should be. .... In other respects, also, the new edition of ‘The Christian 
Life’ will be a great improvement on those which have preceded it... .. It is our 


sincere belief that, great as has been the success of ‘The Christian Life,’ it is not at 
all so well known, or so generally read, as it ought to be. Its reputation in America is 
ar higher than it is here.” —Scottish Review for October. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE FIRST EDITION, 

“We recommend to our readers Mr. Bayne’s volume, as one of the most suggestive 
and meritorious of its kind which we have for a long time perused. The master idea 
on which it has been formed is, we deem, wholly original, and we regard the execution 
of it as not less happy than the conception is good. It is withal aneminently readable 
volume. .... Some of the biographies condense in comparatively brief space the 
thinking of ordinary volumes,”—Hugh Miller. 

“These three sketches (Foster, Arnold, and Chalmers), forming about one-third of 
the volume, we consider the finest things of the kind that have appeared in the present 
century..... We predict for the book not a sounding popularity, for we think that 
it is incalculably too solid, noble, and lofty for that, but a place among the first produc- 
tions of the age, and a celebrity which wil! go down to fature times,”— British Banner. 

“The memoir of Howard is the best we have seen.” —North American Review, 

“In those parts of the work devoted to the discussion of principles, we find ourselves 
in contact with a deep and powerful mind, which brings equally a sound philosophy 
and an intense religiousness to the exposition ot-its themes..... The author's 
culture’is large and rich; his sympathies are free and genial; his spirit is that cf the 
better order of minds of his own age.” —Nonconformist. 

“The demand for this entenoedinary work, commencing before its publication, is 
still eager and constant. There is but one voice respecting it; men of all denomina- 
tions agree in pronouncing it one of the most admirable works of the age.”—Cireular 
of Messrs, Gould and Lincoln, who issued the volume in America, 


Edinburgh; Tomas Constasiz and Co, London: Apams, and Co, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


> 
1, 
Preparing for publication, price ONE SHILLING, Monthly, 


A NEW PERIODICAL. Edited by Mr. W. M. Tuackeray, 
who will be a regular Contributor to its Pages, and with whom will be associated 
some of the most Eminent Writers of the day. “* 

The First Number will be ready on the 81st of December. 


2. 
PRIZE ESSAY. 
QUAKERISM, PAST AND PRESENT. By Jonn &. 


Rowntree. Post 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
The Prize of One Hundred Guineas, for the Best Essay on the Causes of the 
Decline of the Society of Friends, was awarded to this Work. 


3. 
PRIZE ESSAY. 
THE PECULIUM. By Tuomas Hancotx. Post &vo, 


5s. cloth, 
The Prize of One Hundred Guineas, for the Essay Second in Merit on the Causes 
of the Decline of the Society of Friends, was awarded to this work, 


4. 
NEW HALF-CROWN EDITIONS,—Post 8vo, cloth, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. 
a. ~— with ‘the Half-Crown Editions of “Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” 


BELOW THE SURFACE. By Sir A. H. Exton, Bart. 
THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By Annz Bronte. 


6. 
A VISIT TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLES IN 1858-9. 
Sir Jonn Bowrtne, Governor of Hong-Kong, and H.M.’s Plenipotentiary 
China, Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 


6. 
ON THE STRENGTH OF NATIONS. By Axprew 


Bisset, M.A, Post 8vo. 


7. 
HEATHEN AND HOLY LANDS; or, Sunny Days on the 
Salween, Nile, and Jordan, By Captain J. P. Brreas, Army. Post 8vo, 


8. 
LIFE IN SPAIN. By Watrer Tuornsury. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo, with Eight Tinted Illustrations, 


9 
EXPOSITIONS OF ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE 
—— By the late Rev. Frep. W. Rosgrtson, of Brighton. 1 Vol. 


10. 
THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. By Jonny Rusxiy, 
M.A. With Eighty Diagrams, Crown 8vo, 


LEIGH HUNT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. New Edition, 
magne Fad ——. with two Additional Chapters, Edited by his Sow. Post 
vO, Wi rait, 


12, 
LIFE OF SCHLEIERMACHER, AS UNFOLDED IN 
HIS LETTERS. Translated from the German, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, cloth. 


13. 
THROUGH NORWAY WITH A KNAPSACK. By W. M. 
Wiit1ams, With Six Tinted Views, Woodcuts, and Map. Post 8vo, 12s. cloth. 


TO CUBA AND BACK. By R. H. Dana, Author of “Two 


Years before the Mast.” Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 


15. 
VOYAGE TO JAPAN, KAMTSCHATKA, SIBERIA, 
TARTARY, AND THE COAST OF CHINA, IN H.M.S. “BARRACOUTA,” 
By J. M. Troyson, R.N. 8vo, with Charts and Views, 18s, cloth, , 


16. 
SHELLEY MEMORIALS. Edited by Lady Suetiry. In 
1 Vol, Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d, cloth, 


17. 


EXTREMES. By Miss E. W. Arxrnsox, Author of 
“ Memoirs of the Queens of Prussia.” 2 Vols, 


18. 
THE TWO PATHS: being Lectures on Art, and its Relation 
to Manufactures and Decoration. By Ruskin, M.A, 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, 
with Two Steel Engravings, price 7s. 6d, cloth, ‘ 


19. 
THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING: in Letters to Begin- 
Seem, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations drawn by the 


20. 
ESMOND: a Story of Queen Anne’s Reign. By W. M. 
Tuackgray, Esq. A New Edition, 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, price 6s, © 


21. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. M. Tuacxznax, Author of “ Vanity 
Fair,” “The Virginians,” &c, Price 2s, 6d, cloth. 


22. 
CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. By Jonn Kaye, 
Author of “Life of Lord Metealfe,” &¢. 8vo, price 16s, cloth, 


23. 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of LORD METCALFE. 
By Joun Wituiam Kays. New and Cheaper Edition, 2 Vols, Post 8vo, with 
Portrait, price 12s, cloth, 


24. 
SKETCHES FROM DOVER CASTLE, AND’ OTHER 
POEMS, By Lieut.-Col. Witt1am Reap, Crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d, cloth. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND 00., 66, CORNHILI. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Second Series. The Second 
Edition. Two Volunies, Post Octavo, 14s, 


MISCELLANIES. By the Rev. Caartes Kunaszey. 
Reprinted chiefly from Fraser’s Magazine and The North British Review. Two 
Volumes. Post Octavo, 18s, 


ON LIBERTY. By Joun Sruarr Mit. Second 
Edition, 7s, 6d, 


ON THE CLASSIFICATION AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF MAMMALIA: ON THE GORILLA, AND ON THE 
EXTINCTION AND TRANSMUTATION OF SPECIES. By Ricuarp Owsy, 


THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON ; 
Essays Parochial, Architectural, Esthetical, Moral, Social, and Domestic. Being 
jection from the Contributions of A. H.'B, to Fraser's Magazine. In 


SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author of “Guy 
Livingstone.” Originally published in Fraser's Magazine. 7s, 6d. 


MISREPRESENTATION: a Novel. By Anna H. 
—_— of “Friends and Fortune.” Two Volumes, Post Octavo, Ina 


AGGESDEN VICARAGE; or, Bridget Storey’s First 
Charge. A Tale for the Young. Two Volumes, In the Press. 


THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS;; or, the First Hosier and 
his Hosen, A Family Chronicle of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. 10s, 6d, 


THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY: the True Story of 
Elizabeth of Hungary, By the Rev, Cartes Third Edition, 5s, 


GEORGE CANNING AND HIS TIMES. By 


Av@ustus GranviLLE StaPtEToN. Octavo, 16s, 


ON FOREIGN JURISDICTION, AND THE EXTRA- 


OF CRIMINALS, By the Right Hon, Sir G, Lewis, 
M.P. Ovtavo, 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN HUNGARY IN 1848 


AND 1849. By Orro Wenxstrrn. Originally published in Fraser’s Magazine, 
and now carefully Revised. 6s, 


REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By Rozerr 
Vaveuay, D.D. The First Volume, REVOLUTIONS OF RACE. Octavo, lis, 


HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF ANCIENT 


GREECE. From the Manuscripts of the late Professor K.O. Miituer. The first 
half of the Translation by the Right Hon. Sir Gzorex Cornzswatt Lewis, Bart., 

M.P. The remainder of the Translation, and the Completion of the Work accord- 
ing to the plan, by Joun Wiis Dowatpson, Three Volumes, 
Oetavo, 36s, The New Portion separately, Two Volumes, 20s. 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. By Jomy Stuart Mitt. Two Volumes, 
Octavo, 24s, 


MAN AND HIS DWELLING PLACE: 


an Essay 
towards the Interpretation of Nature, 9s, 


BY ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A. 
Examiner in Logic and Moral Philosophy in the University of London. 


1. THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. Octavo, 15s. 


2, THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL: completing a 
Systematic Exposition of the Human Mind. Octavo, 15s. 


A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS 
USED FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR PRESENT. 
By Ricnarp D.D., Dean of Westminster. Second Edition, 
revised and improved, 46 


THE CRUSADERS: Scenes, Events, and Characters from 


the Time of the Crusaders, By Tuomas Kxigurizy, Fifth Edition, 
revised, 7s. 


MAJOR HODSON’S TWELVE YEARS OF A SOL- 


DIER’S LIFE IN INDIA. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. Gzouex H. H 
M.A. Third Edition, with Additions, 10s. 6d. 


OF THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS: 


Firra Eprrton. 


EXTRACTS FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTER. Trans- 
lated by Lady 3s, 6d. 


SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR THE SUNDAYS AND 
HOLYDAYS YEAR, By Joun 8. B, LL.D. 


an Essay. 


SONGS FOR THE SUFFERING. 


Davis, M.A, 4s. 


A LETTER TO THE REVEREND F. D. MAURICE, 


ON SOME POINTS SUGGESTED BY HIS RECENT CRITICISM OF MR. 
MANSEL’S BAMPTON LECTURES, By the Rev. C. P. Curxrrey, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. Octavo, 1s, 6d. 


SERMONS ON THE ATONEMENT, AND OTHER 
SUBJECTS, preached before the University of Cambridge. By E. Haroup 
Brownz, M.A., “wee Professor of Divinity in the University; Canon of 
Exeter. Octavo; 5s 


PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. With 


Annotations by Wuarety, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, Octavo, 
Next week, 


PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. With Annotations 


by the Arcunisnor or Octavo, 7s. 


THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN; with English 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes. By Txomas C. Sanpars, M.A., late Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition, revised. Octa' 


VO, 15s, 
THE GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Sermons by Cuar.es 
Kinasuxy, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Second Edition, 6s. 


CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY 
ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. By Cuaruzs J, 
poe gy Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. Second Edition, 


By the Rev. T. 


LATBLY PUBLISHED. 
I, GALATIANS. Second Edition, enlarged, 8s. 6d. 
II. PASTORAL EPISTLES. 10s. 6d. 
III, PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON, 10s, 6d, 
1V, THESSALONIANS, 7s. 6d, 


THE ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


IN ENGLISH AND LATIN; a Short Scripture Proofs, 
and the Latin of the Original XLII. Articles, Edited F. Witxunsoy, 
Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby. ate Edition. 1s, 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH FROM 
THE ASCENSION OF JESUS CHRIST TO THE CONVERSION OF CON- 
By Dr. Burroy, Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford. Tenth 


BABRII FABULA. ASOPEZA. E Codice 
Partem Secundam nune Primum Edidit Gzore1us Corngwatt Lewis, A.M., 
ais Christi, in Universitate Oxoniensi, Alumnus Honorarius, Post Octavo, 3s. 6d. 


THE NEW CRATYLUS. By J. W. Donatpson, D.D. 
Classical Examiner in the University of London, Third Edition, revised through- 
out, and considerably enlarged. 20s. 


NOTES UPON THUCYDIDES, ORIGINAL AND 
COMPILED. By Joun G. Sueprarp, M.A., Head Master of Kidderminster 
ay Aa Lewis Evans, M.A., Head Master of Sandbach School. Books 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Abridged from 
Gleig’s “Family History of England.” With Copious 
Contemporary and Questions for Examination, 
sand, strongly bound, 6s, 


ENGLISH PHRASEOLOGY: a Series of Practical 
Exercises to be translated into French, and intended as the sequel to the Author’s 
“Colloquial Exercises on the most Familiar Idioms of the French Language.” 
By F. J. Warrxz, French Master in King’s College School. 5s, 


MANUAL OF HUMAN MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY, 
By With Numerous Illustrations. Octavo, Nearly ready. 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF PHYSIC. By Taomas Watson, M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the 
Queen. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Two Volumes, Octavo, 34s, 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Wittutam ALLEN 
M.D., F.R.S., Professor of London, Complete 
in Three Parts, with numerous Illustrations, £2 


By WILLIAM WHEWELL, F.RS. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
1. HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES, 
Third Edition, with Additions, Three Volumes, 24s, 


2. NOVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM;; being the 
Second Patt of a Third Edition of “The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” 
With Large Additions, 7s. 


3. HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS; being the 
First Part of a Third Edition of “The pe Setenety of the Inductive Sciences,” 
Two Volumes, with Large Additions, 14s, 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND, W.C. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Pus EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. COXXIV,, 
was published on SATURDAY LAST. 


CONTENTS: 
I, BAIN’S PSYCHOLOGY. 
Il, A VISIT TO ENGLAND IN 1775. 
III, SIR EMERSON TENNENT’S CEYLON. 
IV. CARLYLE’S FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
V. THE GRAFFITI OF POMPEII, 
VI. THE VIRGINIANS, 
VII. THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1859. 
VIIT. UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF MADAME DU DEFFAND, 
IX. SENIOR’S JOURNAL IN TURKEY AND GREECE, 
X. SECRET ORGANISATION OF TRADES. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THOMAS MOORE’S MEMOIRS. 
On Saturday, December 31st, will be published, Part I., in Square Crown 8vo, 
price One Shilling, 
HOMAS MOORE'S MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by the Right Hon. Lord Joun 
RvussExt, M.P. A New Edition for the People, Illustrated with Eight Por- 
traits and Two Vignettes engraved on Steel; to be continued Monthly, and 
completed in Ten Parts, price One Shilling each, forming One Volume uni- 
form with the People’s Edition of “Moore’s Poetical Works” in course of 
publication in One Shilling Parts. 


GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES, HUNTER’S MENSURATION, 
Just published, in 18mo, price 9d. sewed, 
| gyro OF MENSURATION. By the Rev. 
Joun Hunter, M.A., formerly Vice-Principal of the National 


Society’s Training —_ Battersea. Forming 
Series in course of publication. Edited by the 


of the New School 
v. G. R. Guzie, M.A., 


Chaplain-General to Her Majesty’s Forces. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
ANUAL OF GENERAL HISTORY, for the Use 
of Schools. Translated from the Noorthey Course by Professor 


Henry K.O.C., M.C.P., &c. 


This little book is the authorised trans- 
n of an unpublished manual in use at 
the Royal College of Noorthey, Holland, 


where it has been successfully employed 
during many years in teaching boys be- 
tween ten and seventeen years of age. 


The Eleventh Edition, in Post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 6s. 6d. 


HE TRAINING SYSTEM OF EDUCATION ; 
including Moral School Training for large Towns, and Normal 


Seminary for 


ning Teachers to Conduct the System. By Davin Stow, 


Honorary Secretary to the Normal Seminary, Glasgow. 
prt. system of education is, without exception, the best I have seen 4 home or 


Duff 


PICTORIAL EDITION OF THE “PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 


On Thursday next will be published, in Feap. 4to, price 21s. cloth, gilt edges; 
or 31s. 6d. morocco by Hayday, 


UNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, with 126 Illus- 
trations engraved on Steel and Wood from Original Designs by 
BENNETT; and a Preface by the Rev. Caries Kinasury. 

The illustrations of this. edition of | gested by the poetical incidents related. 
“Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress” comprisc | It has thus been attempted (for the first 
a gallery of ideal Portraits of the prin- | time) to illustrate those points in the 
cipal characters inthe book, a set of | Allegory which for two hundred years 
Drawings illustrative of Vanity Fair, and | have rendered it so universally popular. 
a series of imaginative Vignettes sug- 


AMERICA UNDER THE STEWARTS. 
Just published, in 8vo, with Three Maps, a Plan, and Two Woodcut 
Illustrations, price 14s. cloth, 


ISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND. By Joun Gornam 
Patrrey. Volume the First; being Vou. I. of the “ History of New 
England during the Stewart Dynasty.” 
“Mv. Palfrey’s materials are vast, his “Those who are not already aware that 
on ‘ully unders' y following ou 
close, his love for his subject keen, and his therr ioadieen manifestations, will re- 
eye for the specialities of scenery and | cejve information which they need ny 
character quick.” Atheneum, from this work of Mr. Palfrey.” —Times. 


Just published, in 4to, with Photographs, and Illustrations in Lithography, 
t price 25s. cloth, 

K ETT’S REBELLION in NORFOLK: being a History 
of the great Civil Commotion that occurred at the Time of the Refor- 

mation, in the Reign of Edward VI., founded on the “Commoyson in Nor- 

folk, 1549,” by Nicholas Sotherton ; and the “ De Furoribus Norfolciensium” 

of Nevylle; with corroborative Extracts from other contemporary Records. By 

the Rev. F. W. Russet, M.A., &c., late Fellow of the University of Durham. 


GRADUATED SERIES OF ENGLISH READING BOOKS. 
Now ready, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
HE GRADUATED SERIES OF READING- 
LESSON BOOKS, for all Classes of English Schools: Boox the 
Fovurtu, being the first in order of publication. 
As the title implies, a leading feature of | pupil, by gradations almost imperceptible, 


“The Graduated Series” is the gradua- 
tion of the difficulty of the lessons; with 
reference, not only to verbal and gramma- 
tical peculiarities, but also to the general 
mental capacity requisite to understand 
and appreciate the topics treated and the 
information conveyed. The element of 
attractiveness has, for obvious reasons, 

considered indispensable in every 
lesson. A certain continuity in the treat- 
ment of topics has also been aimed at 
throughout; with a view to lead the 


to a special survey of the chief depart- 
ments of knowledge, and to a just estimate 
of their relations and proportions, The 
Book, price 2s., the Sxcown, price 
1s, 6d., the Frest, price 1s., and the 
Firru, price 3s., will speedily be published 
in the above order, compl “The 
Graduated Series of FIVE ing- 
Lesson Books,” in 5 Vols., price 10s,—The 
Prosrsctus of the Series may be had of 
— Longman and Co,, and all Book- 
sellers. 


HINDUSTANI BOOKS IN ENGLISH TYPE. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
AG-O-BAHAR: the Hindtisténi Text of Mir Amman, 


edited in Roman 


; with Notes, and an ae ter on 
the use of the Roman eter in Oriental Languages. By 


ONIER 


WiiraMs, M.A., Univ. Coll. Oxon.; late Professor of Sanskrit at the East 


India College, Haileybury. 

The “ Bag-o-Bahar,” or the Garden and 
the Spring, is considered, as to style, the 
standard of elegant Urdu or Hindustdni; 
and it has therefore been fixed upon as the 
Txst-Boox for Examinations in India and 
England. It is now published for the 


first time in this country in the Roman 
character, with English Notes and Pre- 
face. A New Edition of Professor East- 
wick’s literal translation of the “ Bag-o- 
Bahar,” with Preface, and Notes Philolo- 
gical and Exegetical, is in the press, 


Lately published, in 12mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


WILLIAMS and MATHER’S EASY INTRODUC- 
TION to the STUDY of HINDUSTANI, in Anglo-Roman Type. 


HE THIRD EDITION of “ PEAKS, PASSES, and 
GLACIERS” is now ready, price 21s. cloth. 


The Third Edition of “ Peaks, Passes, 
and Glaciers” contains an Abstract of the 
new Chamounix Regulations as to Guides, 
which have been made in consequence of 
a Memorial to the Sardinian Minister 
from the Committee of the Alpine Club; 
and a few Additions and Corrections have 


been made throughout the work. A notice 
of some Excursions made by Members of 
the Alpine Club during the past summer, 
is added to the Preface. The Eight Swiss 
Maps, accompanied by a Table of the 
Heights of Mountains, may be had sepa- 
rately, price 3s, 6d. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 6s. cloth, 


M‘CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY, NEW EDITION, 
Now ready, in One Thick Vol. 8vo, price 50s. cloth; or 55s. strongly 
half-bound in russia, 

A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, 
+1 and HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGA. 
TION. By J. R. M‘Cutxocn, ae Illustrated with Maps and Plans. 
A New Edition, Revised, adapted to the Present Time; and containing much 

additional information. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


XUM 


A MANUAL OF OPERATIVE SURGERY ON THE 

DEAD BODY. With Illustrations. By Tuomas Smitu, F.R.CS., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy and Operative Surgery at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, and Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF DR. URE’S DICTIONARY. 

On Monday, the 31st instant, will be published, Parr I., in 8vo, price 5s., 
to be continued Monthly, and completed in Fourteen Parts, price 5s. 
each, forming Three Volumes, 

R. URE'S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND MINES. A New Edition, chiefly re-written and 
greatly enlarged ; illustrated with nearly Two Thousand Engravings on Wood. 
i by Ropert Hust, F.BS., F.8.S8., Keeper of Mining rds, &c. 

Assisted by 

Dr. E. Franwxianp, Ph.D., F.R.S., and | C. V. Watxer, Esq., F.R.S., Telegraphic 

C.S., Professor of Chemistry, St. Bartho- Engineer, &c. &c. 
lomew’s Hospital. Dr. A. Vortcusr, Ph.D., F.C.S., Professor 
Scuuncx, Ph.D., F.RS,, | of Agricultural Chemistry, 


.C.8., &e. Davin D. Moxnis, Esq., Manchester, 
Dr. R. Ancus Surrn, F.R.S., Author of | _ Author of “ Cottonopolis,” &c. 

the “ Life of John Dalton,” &. J. Anravue Purvurps, Esq., Graduate of 
C. Esq., Author of 


the Imperial School ‘Mines, Paris, 

pe Handbook of Chemical Manipula- Author of “ Manual of Metallurgy,” &c. 
ion.” 

T. H. Henry, Esq., F.R.S., F.C.S. 


James McAnvam, Jun., Esq., Secretary of 
the Royal Society for the Cultivation of 
Professor A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. and G.S., Flax in Ireland. 
Local Director of the Geological Sur- | Atrrep Tytor, Esq., F.G.S., Author of 
vey. “Treatise on Metal Work.” 
Dr. -= M. Noap, Ph.D., F.R.S., Lee- | Dr. Normanpy, M.D., F.C.S., Author of 
turer on Chemistry at St. George’s Hos- —_— Handbook of Analysis,” 


.» M.A., F.R.S, Jamas Narrer, F.C.S., Author of “ An- 


tal. 
akineton 
= G.S., Inspector of Crown Mines, — — in Metal, Copper, Smelt- 


And many others eminent in Science and connected with the Arts 
and ufactures. 


ANDBOOK OF HOSPITAL PRACTICE; or, an 

Introduction to the Practical Study of Medicine at the Bedside: with 

Case-forms, Glossary, and Index. By Rosert D. Lyons, K.C.C., M.B.T.C.D., 
&c.; Physician to Jervis-street Hospital, Dublin. 


“Such a work affords abundant room 


for the display of extensive and well- | 


digested information, sound practical 
knowledge, and cultivated powers of ob- 
servation ; and none but an accomplished 


practical physician could execute it with | 


credit to himself and real benefit to the 
class of readers for whom it is intended, 
The manner in which Dr. Lyons has ac- 
quitted himself of this difficult and impor- 
tant task is deserving of all al 

Medico-Chi Review, 


* Just published, the First Volume of 
HE LIFE OF JABEZ BUNTING, D.D. With 


Notices of Contem: 
Percivat Buntina. 


Persons and Events. By his Son, Taomas 
ith Two Portraits and a Vignette. In Post 8vo, price 


7s. 6d. cloth ; or (large paper and proof engravings), Square Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“A more characteristic piece of bio- 
graphy seldom comes before us. Full of 
traits and anecdotes. Intelligently and 
attractively e: ited.” Ath 

“ We cannot omit to praise the style of 
the writing. In its kind its superiority 
cannot be doubted, Of high interest, as 
com pas very nearly the history of 
Wesleyan Methodism down to the present 
time.” Morning Chronicle. 
“Admirable biography. The work 
abounds with rich and characteristic anec- 
dotes of many of the Fathers of Method- 
ism.” Morning Star, 

“ Acceptable to every student in theo- 
logy, nay, even to the observer of national 
change. Its style possesses much of the 
vigour of old Puritani A valuable di- 
gest in an individual's life of important 
social annals, conveyed in a fearless and 


thorough] lish style of writing.” 
aghly Eng John Bull. 


“Discretion, shrewdness, vigour, and 
manliness are everywhere apparent. 
very instructive and throughout a capti- 
vating volume.” Rritish Standard. 
“We lay down the book with a relish, 
increased by every and by 
every dip into its pages.” —London Review, 
“The author, while using the religious 
style, does so in good, sound English. He 
has, in consequence, produced a be ee 
which will not only be a stan ook 
among the Wesleyans, but which will de- 
serve a place in every good ecclesiastical 
library.” New Quarterly Review. 
“Earnestness of tone, com with 
keen of character and th h 
know! of the world.” 
North British Review, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, Paternoster-row, 
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NEW WORKS NOW READY, 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXII. 8vo, 6s, 
CONTENTS: 
I. ARCHITECTURE OF ALL COUNTRIES. 
Il, PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND. 
Ill. GEOGRAPHY AND BIOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 
IV. STRIKES, AND THEIR EFFECT ON THE WORKING CLASSES. 
V. THE ORDER OF NATURE—BADEN POWELL, 
VI. PARM WEEDS. 
VIT. TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
VIII, ORCHARD HOUSES. 
IX, THE THREE BILLS OF PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


A MEMOIR OF PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, 
the Historian of Scotland. By Rev. J. W. Buraoy, M.A. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE DUKE. OF WELLINGTON’S SUPPLE- 
MENTARY DESPATCHES RELATING TO INDIA—1801-5. 
4 Vols. 8vo, 20s. each. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE THESSA- 
LONIANS, GALATIANS, AND ROMANS. With Critical Notes 
and Dissertations. By Rey. B, Jowert, M.A. New Edition. 2 Vols. 
8yvo, 30s. 


THE ITALIAN VALLEYS OF THE ALPS; 
a Tour through all the Romantic and less frequented “Vals” of 
Piedmont. By Rev. S. W. Illustrations. Crown 
vo, 18s, 


THE MARQUIS CORNWALLIS’S PAPERS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE during his Administrations in India, America, 
Ireland, &e, Edited by CuariEes Ross. Second Edition, Revised. 
Portrait. 3 Vols. 8vo, 63s. 


THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF GEORGE 


STEPHENSON. By Samvuen Illustrations. Fifth 
Thousand. Post 8vo, 


THREE VISITS TO MADAGASCAR. With 


Notices of the, People, Natural History, &. By Rev. W. Ex.is. 
Fifth Thousand. Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. By Rev. A. P. Staxtey, D.D. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ON COLOUR; AND ON THE NECESSITY FOR 
A GENERAL DIFFUSION OF TASTE AMONG ALL CLASSES. 
By Sir J. G. Wizxryson. Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 


LIFE OF JAMES WATT. With Selections from 


His Correspondence. By James P. Mvurmueap, M.A. Second 
Edition. Portrait, 8vo, 


SHAKSPEARE’S LEGAL ACQUIREMENTS CON- 
SIDERED. By the Right Hon. Lord Camppett. 8vo, ds. 6d. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


By Joun Forster. 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 21s. 


ITALY: REMARKS MADE IN SEVERAL 
VISITS FROM THE YEAR 1816 TO 1854. By Lord Broveutos. 
Second Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 18s. 


THE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
EXAMINED; being the “ Bampton Lectures for 1858.” By Rev. H. 
L. Manysgt, B.D. Third Edition. 8vo, 12s. 


ON NAVAL WARFARE WITH STEAM. By 
Gen. Sir Howazp Dovetas. Woodcuts. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK FOR MADRAS AND BOMBAY. 


With Information as to Outfit—Expenses—Comfort, &c. By Captain 
Eastwick. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 24s, 


HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND PALESTINE; 
the Peninsula of Sinai, Edom, and the Syrian Desert. By Rev. J. L. 
Porter. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 24s, 


SILURIA: THE HISTORY OF THE OLDEST 
FOSSILIFEROUS ROCKS AND THEIR FOUNDATIONS. By 
Sir R. Murcuison. Third Edition. Illustrations. 8vo, 42s. 


THE FOREST OF DEAN: HISTORICAL, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LEGENDARY, AND LOCAL. By Rev. H. G. 
Nicuours. Woodcuts, &c. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, FOR 
THE USE OF TRAVELLERS. Edited by Sir J. F. W. Herscuet. 
Third Edition, Superintended by Rev. Ropert Main, M.A, Map. 
Post 8vo, 9s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. SKEET’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR THE FORTHCOMING SEASON. 


LITERARY: REMINISCENCES AND MEMOIRS OF 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, 


AUTHOR OF “THE PLEASURES OF HOPE.” 
By his Friend and Coadjutor, CYRUS REDDING, 
Author of “ Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal.” 
2 Vols,, with Portrait, 21s. (Immediately. 


It, 


POSTHUMOUS WORK BY THE CELEBRATED AFRICAN TRAVELLER, 
JAMES RICHARDSON. 


TRAVELS IN MOROCCO. 


By the late JAMES RICHARDSON, 
Author of “A Mission to Central Africa,” “Travels in the Desert of Sahara.” 


EDITED BY HIS WIDOW. 
2 Vols., profusely Illustrated, 21s, 


MY STUDY CHAIR; 
Or, Memoirs of Men and Books. 
By the late D. 0. MADDYN, Esq. 
Author of “The Age of Pitt.and Fox,” “ Chiefs of Parties,” &c. 
In 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 21s, : 


FOUR YEARS IN BURMAH. 


By W. H. MARSHALL, Esq. 
Late Editor of the “Rangoon Chronicle,” 


2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


v. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MOORS AND THE FENS,” 


TOO MUCH ALONE. 


By F. G. TRAFFORD, 


Author of “The Moors and the Fens.” 
3 Vols, Post 8vo. (Immediately, 


vi. 
NEW NOVEL BY CYRUS REDDING, 


STOCKWELL HOUSE; 
Or, Keeping up Appearances, 
By CYRUS REDDING. 
Author of “ Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal,” 
3 Vols, Post 8vo, 


vil. 
NEW WORK ON ITALY. 


BEFORE THE DAWN. 
. By KATE CRICHTON. 
2 Vols, Post (Immediately, 


CHARLES J, SKEET, PUBLISHER, 10, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
CHARING CROSS, 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL PRESS MAGAZINE, 


The only Monthly Representative of the High Church 
and Conservative Parties, 


WILL CONTAIN, FOR NOVEMBER: 


The Sixth Part of the Serial Novel, “ Hopes and Fears; or, Scenes from the Life of a 
Spinster.” By the Authoress of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” & 
The Second Part of a Novel by the Author of “ Anne Sherwood.” 


The Second Part of “The Vicar of Lyssell,” a Seeroavs Diary of a Hundred Years 
Se: and the Second Part of the Humorous Sketches of American Life, entitled, 
“ The Misdirected Letters ;” besides Political, Social, and Church Articles, 


PRICE ONLY ONE SHILLING. 


LONDON : SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


THE SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, 
AND THE PLANS FOR THE SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN 
Being a Review of the various Expeditions. 


By JOHN BROWN, F.R.G.S. 
With Maps and Frontispiece, 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 


“ An able epitome of all the efforts which have been made, as well as the theories 
that have been formed.”—Sir R, I, Murcuison’s Address to the Royal Geographical 
Society, 1858. 

“ As a résumé of the various expeditions sent out in search of Sir John Franklin, 
this pablication is undoubtedly of value.”—Athenaum. 

“ A book which we would cordially recommend.”— Literary Gazette. 
“ An authority which our readers may consult with advantage.”—Daily News, 


LONDON ; EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, S,W. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “Dr, Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers,” &c; 


In 1 Vol. Demy 8vo, with a Map. } [In a few days, 


NEW SERIAL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HARRY LORREQUER.” 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers. 


ON THE Isr DECEMBER WILL BE PUBLISHED, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
ONE OF THEM.” 
By CHARLES LEVER. 


A HISTORY OF FATHER AND SON, 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
In 3 Vols, 
“Mr. Meredith is an original writer, and his book is a powerful book, penetrative in 
its depth of insight and rich in its variety of experience.”—Times, October 14th, 1859. 
“A moving and suggestive story, in which there is more of vigorous thought, 


imagination, wit, humour, and pathos than would suffice to make the fortune of a 
score of ordinary novels,”—Spectator, 


Also, by the same Author, 


THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 


1 Vol. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


Second Edition, Post 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 


A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS.: 


By Captain SHERARD OSBORN, C.B. 
Author of “Quedah,” “ Discovery of the North-West Passage,” &c. 


(Reprinted from “ Blackwood’s Magazine.”) 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


Shortly will be published, in 4to, cloth, price 24s. 

VOL. XIX. OF THE 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
EIGHTH EDITION. 

Bringing the Work down to the Article “ScULPTURE.” 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO, 


This day is published, in Post 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


A CLASS BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE, 


Comprehending Specimens of the most distinguished Prose Writers from Chaucer to 
the Present Time; with Biographical Notices, Explanatory Notes, and Introductory 
Sketches of the History of English Literature. 


By ROBERT DEMAUS, M.A. 
Fellow of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. - 
NEW HANDBOOK FOR MADEIRA, 


In Crown 8vo, with Map of the Island, price 7s. 6d. 


MADEIRA: ITS CLIMATE AND SCENERY. 


A Handbook for Invalid and other Visitors. 
By ROBERT WHITE. 


Second Edition. Edited, and in great part Re-written, 
By JAMES YATE JOHNSON. 


“This is the most complete and trustworthy guide-book to Madeira yet published.” 
—Literary Gazette, 

“ An excellent book of reference on all matters connected with the island of Madeira, 
not for the tourist and the pleasure-seeker only, but for the valetudinarian, the 
natural philosopher, and the man of commerce.”—John Bull. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
EW _ EXEGESIS OF SHAKESPEARE. Interpretation of 
his Principal Characters and Plays on the Principle of Races. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack, London: Loneman and Co, 


This day is published, price 2s. cloth, 
NSPIRATION: HOW IS IT RELATED TO REVELATION 
AND THE REASON? With a few Remarks suggested by recent Criticisms on 
’s “ Bampton Lectures.” 
London; Txiizwzs and Co., Paternoster-row, 


CAMBRIDGE ; aND 23, HENRIETTA-STREET, 
Covent-aarpgn, Lonpow, W.C. 


MACMILLAN AND’ CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


MACMILLAN’S. MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON, 
Will be published on November 1st. 
Price One Shilling. 
Contents :—I. Politics of the Present, Foreign and Domestic. By the Editor.— 
II. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” Intro- 
Guctory Words: Chap. 1. St. Ambrose’s College; 2. A Row on the River; 3. A Gentle- 
man-Commoner’s Breakfast.—III. Paper, Pen, and Ink: an Exctrsus in Technology. 
By Professor George Wilson.—IV. William Cobbett: a Rural Ride. By G8. 
Venables and the late Henry Lushington.—V. Moral Aspects of Mr. Tennyson’s 


Idylls. By J. M. Ludlow.—VI. Cheap Art. By F. G. Stephens.—VII. The Crisis of 
Italian Freedom, By Franklin Lushington.—VIII. Colloquy of the Round Table, 


THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES 
FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
By W. WHEWELIL, D.D. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, [Now ready. 


FIVE-SHILLING EDITION OF 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
, By an OLD BOY. 
Foolscap 8vo, [ Immediately. 


SIX-SHILLING EDITION OF 
- WESTWARD HO! 


OR, THE VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES OF SIR AMYAS LEIGH, 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Rector of Eversley. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. [Vow ready, 


SIX-SHILLING EDITION OF 


TWO YEARS AGO. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Rector of Eversley, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, [Immediately. 


SECOND EDITION. 


WORKING FOR GOD, 
AND OTHER PRACTICAL SERMONS, 
By FRANCIS MORSE, M.A. 
Incumbent of St. John’s, Ladywood, Birmingham. 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Now ready. 


THE LIFE OF DAVID, KING OF 
ISRAEL: 


A HISTORY FOR THE YOUNG, . 
By J. WRIGHT, M.A. 
Head-Master of Sutton-Coldfield Grammar School. 
Royal 16mo, with Illustrations, 5s. 


A CAMBRIDGE SCRAP-BOOK ; 


CONTAINING IN A PICTORIAL FORM A REPORT ON THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, RUMOURS, 
AND PASTIMES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 


From Information received 


By A SPECIAL COMMISSIONER, 
Appointed (according to ancient precedents in the University) by himself. 
To which is added an Aprzyprx of on Matnemarics, 


Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. (Immediately, 


LITTLE ESTELLA, 


AND OTHER TALES FOR THE YOUNG, 
With Frontispiece, Royal 16mo, 5s, [Zn the press, 
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With Illustrations by “ PHIZ.” 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL: a 
— 
I 


500 The Saturday Review. Oct. 22, 1859. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY, 


From the Mission of Augustine to the Death of Howley. 


By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
In 8vo0, to be completed in 5 Vols. 


THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE THE 
HON. GE — AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. 
. (or OR * E ROSE; By THOMAS, EARL OF DUNDONALD. 
ith Original Letters of 
Mr. Lorp Expor, in 
Lorp CasTLEREAGH, Mr. Perceval, 
p Baruurst 
By M. GUIZOT. 
In 2 Vols. 8vo, with Portrait of Mr. Rose. In 8yo, Vol. IIT. 


LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES. 


By Dr. DORAN, 
Author of “ Habits and Men,” “Table Traits and Sodiidthing on Them.” 


In Post Octavo. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE 
A SURGEON NATURALIST. |LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. 
By FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND, M.A. By the Right Hon. Lord JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 
Author of “Curiosities of Natural History.” The Third and Concluding Volume, in Crown 8vo. 
In Small 8vo, with Tustrations, 6s. 
SAY AND SEAL. ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY. 


By JOHN TIMBS, 
Author of “ Things Not Generally Known,” &c. &c. 


In Crown 8vo. 


UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED. 
By the Author of “ Firgmise Inrerrors.” THE COURT OF ENGLAND 


In 2 Vols. Post 8vo. Under the Reign of George III. 


By J. HENEAGE JESSE, 
‘HISTORY OF THE Author of “The Court of England under the Stuarts.” 


By the Author of and “THe Wipe WIDE Woxtp.” 
In Crown 8yo. 


By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, ; 
Author of “The War ig Afghanistan,” “Life of Lord Metcalfe.” JEAN AND NICOLETTE. 
Vou. By the Author of “Tae tHe Vatuey.” 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS In Crown 8vo. 
RT. REV. RICHARD HURD, D.D. me” 
BISHOP OF WORCESTER. LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 
By the Rey. F. KILVERT, M.A. Tp be followed by “ History of Charles I.” and “History of Richard Cromwell.” 
Editor of “ Literary Remains of Bishop Warburton.” : : In Crown 8vo, 5s. 


In dedicated i to the Lord Bi of Worcester and the 
8y0, (by ishop orces' 


ANECDOTES OF LONDON. 


THE TIPPERARY BALLADS. A New Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
By THE MEMBERS OF TIPPERARY HALL. ; By J. HENEAGE JESSE. 
In Crown Octavo, uniform with “The Ingoldsby Legends.” In Crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


and James Arron Epwaaps, at their , Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex ; and Published by 
javip Jonzs, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Islington, at the Office, the 28, 1008. 
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